the Fourteenth had ſettled his Grandſon 
- PHILIP DE BOURBON upon 
the Throne of Spain. 


By CHARLES D'AVENANT, LL. D. 


To which is prefixed; 


An Abſtract of his Eſſay upon the Ballance of 
Power, publiſhed at the lame Time, 
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g The Ballance of Power. 


Here is no ſurer Mark that a Go- 
vernment is near its utter Deſtruc- 
tion, than when the People are ob- 

ſerved to be careleſs and unconcerned at a * 

time when they are preſſed and encompaſſed by 

with dangers of the higheſt nature. This 

State Lethargy is ſuch an Apoplectic Symp- . ' 

tom, as is commonly the Forerunner of Death + - 

to the Body Politic. „ .—_— 
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2 An Eſſay upon 

Many of the firſt Rank, for Birth, Parts, 
Title, and Fortune, inſtead of bending their 
thoughts how to ſerve their Country, are ei- 
ther meanly contriving how a Change may 
be made, whereby they may better them- 
ſelves; or, which is as bad, they imagine 
all will be well, if a few of their Friends 


are at the Helm; as if any good to the 


Public could be expected fro. n a little ſhift- 
ing of Hands, at a Seaſon when nothing 
can prevent our Ruin, but an entire change 
in the Meaſures by which our Miniſters have 
lately governed. 

No ſmall proportion of our Gentry kak 
neglected and loſt their Country-Intereſt, 


by hawking after Preferments at Court. If 


any ſuch get into Parliament, they never be- 
lieve it goes ill with the Kingdom, if it goes 
but well with them. Their Eſtates in Land 


are not ſo much the object of their Care, 


as by what Arts they may kcep their Em- 
ployments. This leads them to be indiffe- 
rent in what relates to the common Wel- 


fare. If their Purſes feel heavy, they take 


little thought of what becomes of the Bal- 
lance of Europe, nor to which ſide the Scale 
inclines. If we repreſent to them the Growth 
and Power of France, and the Dangers that 
threaten England, they are not at the leaſt 


alarmed, as knowing they have got where- 
withal to recommend them to another Ma- 


ſter. 
We 
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We have known 'the Times, when the 
News of ſuch a League, as has been lately 


entered into, would have created a general 


Conſternation in the City. Thirty Years 
ago the Shops would have been ſhut up, 
if ſuch a dangerous Union had been then 
made between the Strengths of France and 
Spain, as is now. with juſt reaſon to be ap- 
prehended from the Duke of Anjou Suc- 
ceſſion to the Spaniſh Crown. All the Town 
would have had nothing before them, but 
a Proſpect of Univerſal Monarchy. Our Fa- 
thers in ſuch a caſe would have given the 
Liberties of Europe for loſt, and our Mer- 


chants would have believed the largeſt and 


moſt profitable part of the Trade of England 
but precarious for the future; * whereas 
now we remain under the ſame thoughtleſs | 
Security as Salluſt tells us Rome was in, 
when Catiline's Conſpiracy was hatched and 
ready to break out. 

_ I will venture to ſay from the time of 
the Norman Invaſion, we never had a more 
diſmal View before us; we are rent aſunder 
by Factions, and are threatned with Attempts 
from abroad; and at beſt there is but a ſuſ- 
pected Peace between us and our Powerful 


Neighbours. 


Bur taking it for granted their other Af- 


* Since the Ports of Spain, France, lah, Sicily, Peru, 
Mexico, and the reſt of the _ We N 177 are Wn in the 
Hands of the Houſe of Bou 
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fairs will not for ſome time permit them 
to look this Way, yet their. preſent Great- 
neſs will always give England anxious 
Thoughts; we ſhall be in care, firſt for our 
Allies and Confederates, and then for our 
ſelves; we ſhall ſuſpect, and not without 


| Reaſon, that every Step which increaſes the 


Strength of France, leads towards our Ruin. 
In all Ages any immoderate growth of Power 
abroad, hath made us unquiet, and every 
Preparation the French make will give us 
freſh Alarms. 

For many Years we have pretended to hold 
the Ballance of Europe, and the Body of the 
People will neither think it conſiſtent with 
our Honour, nor our Safety, to quit that 
Poſt. 
This Kingdom from the time we quite 
loſt our Poſſeſſions in France, did little con- 
cern itſelf with foreign Affairs, till the Reign 
of Henry the 7th. But this Prince began 
to look about him, and ſaw that all Ac- 


ceſſions to the French Power were dange- 
rous to his Eſtate. This made him enter 


into a ſtrict Alliance with Maximilian the 
German, and with King Ferdinand of Spain; 


and this induced. him and his Parliament to 


engage in a War with Charles the 8th, to 
hinder Britanny from being united. to the 
Crown of France. But Henry's Politics were 
too finely ſpun, he thought Time would have 
Veg that about, * was only to be 

compalleg 
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compaſſed by force of Arms: He likewife 
made a wrong judgment of his Enemy's 
Strength; he thought the Dukes of Brix 
and Orleans abler to reſiſt than upon Proof 
they were found to be. Beſides his own na- 
tural ſlowneſs and caution, and his over fru- 
gal Temper, were Impediments to his Deſign; 
he came too late for the Succour of his Allies, 
a Battle was loſt, the old Duke died, and left 
a Daughter; and ſo by Marriage this im- 
portant Province was added to the French 
Dominions, in the Reign too of a Prince fa- 
mous for his Wiſdom ; of which Acceſſion 
England will m all future Apes feel the 
bad Effects. T2 | 

His Son, Henry the 8th, ſpent moſt of 
that immenſe Treafure, which his Father 
had hoarded up , in making Wars, Leagues, 
and Alliances, in order to keep the Ballance 
of Power even between the two great Em- 
pires of Europe, during the Reigns of Fer- 
dinand and Charles the 5th, and of Lewjs 
the 12th, and Francis the 1ſt Kings of 
His Daughter, Queen Elizabeth, took the 
ſame Mcaſures: The Spaniards muſt have 
over-ruan France during the Civil Wars, which 
laſted from the Death of Heury the 2d, to 
the Reign of Henry the 4th, but for the ſea- 
ſonable A ſſiſtance, which from time to time 
ſhe yielded to thoſe of the Reformed Reli- 

gion; and the Succours ſhe was all along 
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ſending to the United Provinces ; which 
were two invincible Bars ſhe put to the Pro- 


greſs Spain was then making towards Uni- 
verſal Monarchy. By lifting up France, ſhe 


formed a Strength that was able to hold the 


Spaniards in Play; 3 and by protecting the 


etherlands, ſhe fixed in their very fleſh a 


bearded Arrow, which made a Wound that 
was hardly to be cured. By holding thus 


the Ballance, ſhe made England ſafe and 


happy during her Time. 


But the next Prince, 7ames the 1ſt, did 


not tread in her Steps ; while he governed, 
National Intereſt was no where purſued, ſe- 


cret Negotiations were carried on with the 


Pope; the Proteſtants were not only op- 


reſſed in Germany, but reduced to the laſt 
eee in France, and beſieged in Mon- 
tauban by Lewis the 13th, and in Rochel 
by Count Soiſſons and the Duke of Guiſe; 
and all that was done towards their Relief 
from hence, was by a Mediation carried 
on without any Vigour. And (which gave 
the People dreadful  Apprehenſions) Spain in 
thoſe Days was ſtill formidable, and an Over- 
ballance for all the reſt of Europe; whoſe 
Deſigns, inſtead of being oppoſed, were pro- 
moted by England; and the King meanly 
courted an Alliance with his moſt dreadful 
Enemy. But in the mean while the fear 
of Univerſal Monarchy awakened the whole 


Kingdom, and brought on that Parliament 
which + 
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which was aſſembled in 1621; where very 


plain Remonſtrances were preſented to the 


Throne, ſetting forth the Dangers that threa- 


tened the Nation: But Haniſb Gold had 


charmed our Court, and that Parliament was 
diſmiſſed in Anger, and ſeveral of the prin- 
cipal Members were impriſoned, who could 


not ſit ſilently, and ſee their Country loſt. 


Thus this old Prince choſe rather to follow 


the Dictates of his own Will, and the per- 


nicious Advice of his Favourites and Mini- 
ſters, than the faithful and diſintereſted Coun- 
ſel of his Parliament; who addreſſed to him 


toarm, and enter into ſuch Leagues, as might 
oppoſe the Growth of the Spaxiſh Monarchy. 


But he entertained ſecret Hopes, that ſo po- 
tent an Alliance as that with Spain appeared 
to be, would make him more powerful over 
his own People; and the Whiſpers of Gun- 
damore the Spaniſh Ambaſſador weighed ' 


more with him, than the Repreſentations of 


his Lords and Commons. But at laſt this 


proved fatal to him and his Poſterity; for by 
his rough dealing with the Houſe of Com- 
mons, he then ſowed the Seeds of that Diſ- 


content, which ended in the Ruin of his 


Son. | 


The general Clamours, the Voice of the 


whole People, and their Fears of the Power of 
Spain, produced in that Reign another Par- 
liament, which fat in 1623; and there the 
Saniſb Match was broken off, and the King 

3 Was 
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was adviſed to enter into a War with that 


Nation. And. to ſhew how dreadful the 
Appearance of 222 Monarchy has al- 


ways been to Engliſhmen, this Breach with 


the then formidable Power of Spain, was 
— ſooner declared, but there were Bonfires, 
ing of: Bells, and all other Marks of 


+ ic Joy. 


From the 5th of King Charles the iſt, 
which began the Year 1629, the Miniſters, 
of England. had ſet up their Reſt to live 
Without a Parliament, and conſequently. they 
neither had the Inclination, nor the means 
of looking abroad, to. ſee that neither France 
nor Spain might get ground the one upon the 
other. And from the Year 1640, we were 
in a State of Civil War till J/orceſter Fight, 
which; was in 1651. During this interme- 


diate Time, laſting: about 22 Vears, the Face 


of Affairs in Europe was quite altered, the 
Spaniſb Monarchy heretofore fo dreadful to 
us, was. declined in Strength, Wealth, Eleets, 
Armies and Diſcipline ; and by the Succeſſion. 
of two able Miniſters, Richlieu and i Maga: 

rin, the Greatneſs of France was become 
formidable. 

From the time Oliver Cromwell pretended: 
to govern his Affairs in a Monarchical Way, 
by himſelf, and without the concurrent Ad- 
vice of the Peoples Repreſentatives, he per- 
formed; no one Act that tended; to the ge- 
neral; Good of England. 5 

57 
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By the Rules of Policy ever obſerved in 
this Kingdom, he ſhould have bent his En- 
deavours to keep the Ballance even between 


thoſe two Nations; at leaſt he ſhould not 


have helped a growing Empire to oppreſs a 
ſinking State. The Meaſures he took did 
certainly not conſiſt with the Public Good 
of England, but they conduced to his Pri- 


vate Intereſt. He was reſolved to maintain 
| his own ill gotten Power at any Rate. He 


feared to be ſupplanted by his own Army, 
or by the Commonwealth Party. In caſe 
therefore of any future Storm, he thought 
it was his perſonal Intereſt, to fortify him- 
ſelf with the Ships, Troops, and Money of 
a Foreign Court. 

Spain was too remote to. aſſiſt him upon 
any ſuch Emergency, their Abilities were 
weak, and Councils flow; but the French 
Miniſters were Men of Diſpatch, the State 
was rich, at that time not weak in Shipping, 
moſt powerful by its Armies, and ever ready 
to help England to deſtroy itſelf. And 
upon theſe Conſiderations , he. choſe to 
enter into a ſtrict League of Amity with 
France. 

His Public Treaty with that Kingdom bears 


date the zd of November 1655. It contains 


a firm Peace between the two Nations, and 
mutual Commerce; but the Terms of it were 
ſuch, as plainly demonſtrate England was 
courted to it, and ſuperior in the | 

| 1 ut 
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But beſides, there were ſecret Articles a- 
greed upon, between Cromwell and Cardinal 
Mazarin, of which I ſhall ſet down the 
three moſt remarkable. 

Article II. That the Sum of nine Millions 
of Livres, lent by Queen Eligabeth to Henry 


the 4th, with Intereſt liquidated to thirteen 
Millions, ſhould be reimburfs'd to the Com- 
monwealth of England, as ſucceeding the 
ſaid Princeſs. 

Article III. That provided the ſaid Money 
be paid, the Commonwealth of England 
ſhall be obliged to furniſh, and entertain at 
its own Charge 12 Ships in the Mediterra- 

neun, there to join with the Naval Force of 


France, and to receive Orders from the 


Freuch Admiral concerning the Expeditions 
that are to be made nſt Spam. And 6 
other Ships to cruiſe in the Sea of Dunkirk, 
to hinder the ſaid Town from being victu- 
alled. 

Article IV. That the Commonwealth of 
England ſhall be obliged to furniſh the King 
of France with 40 Ships of War, to help in 


when theſe Towns ſhall be retaken, the faid 


King hall affift the faid Commonwealth 
with his Army, to help in the retaking of 


and Newport. 


This is the firſt Inſtance I can meet With 
in our Hiſtory, of England's aſſiſting the ſtrong- 
eſt Prince againſt the weaker; and I am the 

6 more 


the retaking of Dunkirk and Gravelm. And 
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more particular in it, becauſe Men are apt 
to accuſe King Charles the ad of having 
given the firſt helping Hand to the immode- 
rate Power of the French. But tho' he 
committed Errors enow againſt the good of 
his Country; yet tis evident, by what I have 
ſhewn, that Cromwell laid the firſt Stone of 
that mighty Building which France has ſince 
erected. | | 

If we enquire into the Reaſons of this ſe- 
cret Alliance, no one can be aſligned. 
The ards were not then in a Condition 
to do him any Hurt. They had neither Fleet 
nor Army powerful enough to eſtabliſh King 
Charles upon the Throne, his Caſe was 
every where at that time thought deſperate; 
nor indeed could any thing have reſtored 
him, but the Inclination of the People, of 
which there hardly appeared then any Symp- 
tom, tho' the Male-Adminiftration that was 
viſible in a few Years, made them linger 
' after the old Form of Government. As to 
the Hollanders, tho perhaps in their Hearts 
they might wiſh to fee Regal Power ſettled 
here; as apprehending the Induſtry, Fruga- 
lity, Vigour in Action, and Sagacity in Coun» 
cil, of the Riſing Commonwealth of Eng- 
land; yet they were fo abated in Strength 
and Courage by the unſucceſsful War they 
had carried on againſt this Natian from the 
| Year 1652, that they were utterly unable 
to give the Protector any Diſturbance, See- 
bus C2 h ng 
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12 An Efſay upon 
ing therefore he had nothing to fear from 
abroad, we may reaſonably conclude, that he 


enter d into this private League with France, 
to no other end and purpoſe, but to keep 


the People under, with the Awe of this great 


Alliance, thereby to maintain himſelf in the 


Tyrannical Power he had aſſumed, when he 


threw off the Uſe of a free Parliament. 
The Time: ſervers and Flatterers of that 
Age, did very much applaud the Public Trea- 
ty he had concluded; ſaying he had made 
the King of France ſubmit to diſhonourable 
Terms, and had compelled him, againſt the 
Laws of Hoſpitality, to ſacrifice and baniſh 


Princes, who had taken Sanctuary within 


his Kingdom. 

The falſe Politicians at that time imagin'd 
he had gained a mighty Point, and thought 
he had frighted and over reached that deep 
Stateſman the Cardinal; but Mazarin was 
too wiſe not to know what he did, and not 
to ſce that no Punctilio of Honour was to 
come in Competition with ſo great a Be- 
nefit, as the Ruin of the Spaniſb Monarchy 
would produce to France. He ſuffered Crom- 
well to enjoy the empty Glory, while he 
reaped the ſolid Profit; and perhaps it may 
be reckon'd the Maſter-ſtroke of all his Mi- 
niſtry'; for like the Lion he crouched, but 
it was to leap more conveniently upon his 
Prey. An Army victorious in ſo many Bat- 
_ the ö our leets had 2 

: >" 
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and the flouriſhing Condition of our Trade 
in thoſe Days, were Circumſtances that had 
ſet us up very high in the World, and made 
him willing to ſooth Oliver's Vanity, and 
ready to ſupport him in his Ambition. But 
what did this Treaty produce? It helped to 
ruin a State that had been declining for ſome 
Years, and put the Ballance of Empire on 
the ſide of France, where it has remained 
ever ſince. 

Beſides, 'tis to be feared this dark and 
ſelfiſh Council had another dangerous Effect: 
For theſe Tranſactions of Cromwell gave King 
Charles and King James II. a bad Example, 
and taught them to expect Security in a fo- 
reign Bottom, and to rely upon that Court 
to help them at any time againſt their own 
People, and to have other Reſerves than in 
their Affection. And many wile Men have 
thought they followed this ill Pattern, when 
they enter d into that cloſe Correſpondence 
and Conjunction with France ; which tend- 
ed ſo greatly to ſtrengthen and enlarge that 
Monarchy, and which has fince coſt England 
ſo much Blood and Treaſure. 

When King Charles aſcended the Throne, 
England ſo little regarded the Ballance of 
Empire, That in 1664, a War with the Dutch 
was entcred upon by Advice of Parliament. 
And here we may wonder, how it came to 
paſs that the Houſe of Commons could be 
induced to adviſe the King to make a he's 
_ wit 
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14 An Eſſay upon 
with Holland. But they who remember thoſe 
Times, know it was a Mine ſprung from 
Court to blow up the Proteſtant Intereſt ; 
and the good Cavaliers, who were then very 
ſtrong in the Houſe, gave into the Matter, 
out of their old Hatred to a Commonwealth. 
However, the moſt diſcerning Men on both 
Sides ſaw into the Deſign, and from whence 
the Engine was play'd. Tis notorious my 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon was ever averſe 
to that unfortunate Conteſt with our Neigh- 
bours of the ſame Religion, which afterwards 
produced very bad Effects. And it was fo 
far ſet a-foot by the Roman Catholic Party, 
that twas called my Lord Ch:ford's War. 
At laſt the Eyes of the Miniſtry came to 
be opened; they ſaw their Differences with 
Holland tended only to weaken the Proteſtant 
Intereſt, and to augment the Power of France; 
therefore in January 1668, the King entered 
into a ſtrict Alliance with the United Pro- 
vinces, Charles XI. of Sweden came into the 
Treaty, and this was called the Triple League; 
which was to ſupport the Peace made at 
Aix la Chapelle. 

All Europe rcjoyc'd at it, the French ex- 
cepted; and if it had been ſtrengthened by 
the Acceſſion of other Princes who defired 
to join in it; and if it had been as invio- 
lately obſerved, as it was wiſely contrived, 
the Ballance of Power had not ſo much in- 


6lin'd to the Side of France. It was fo well 


received, 
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received, that for a time the very Name of 
it in the Houſe of Commons produced a 
Tax. | 

Such Leagues as that was will never fail 
to pleaſe the People; but they reſent it high- 
ly from the Miniſters, when they adviſe the 
Prince to enter into Alliances of which the 
ill Conſequences are plain, and the good ones 
doubtful, if not impoſſible ;. but more eſpe- 
cially, when they form Treatics, that at the 
firſt View ſtrike Men pale with Fear and Hor- 
ror, and afterwards augment their Care for 
the Public the more they are conſidered ; and 
which even the moſt vulgar Capacities can 
diſcern to be diametrically oppoſite to the 
Nation's Intereſt, and to the common Rules 
of Policy. And of this Nature are all the 
Leagues England ever made to aſſiſt the ſtrong 
againſt the weak. Such Meaſures ſoured the 
People in the time of King James I. His 
Son felt the bad Effects of that Diſcontent. 
The like Meaſures render'd a great Part of 
King Charles II.'s Reign uneaſy; and a Be- 
lief obtaining that the ſame Councils would 
be ſtill followed, did contribute to undo his 
Brother. | 

About 1671 the Triple League was broken, 
the Exchequer was ſhut up, the Deſign was 
laid of ſeizing the Smyrna Fleet; and in 
March 1672, War with Holland was again 
proclaimed, which we carried on in Con- 
junction with the French; but this War _ 

8 ar 


16 An Eſſay upon 
far from being undertaken by Advice of Par- 
liament. And in 1673, both Lords and 
Commons adviſed the King to a ſpeedy 
Treaty with the United Provinces in order 
to a Peace;. which Advice was afterwards 
purſued. | 
All this while France increaſed in Power, 
Strength and Reputation. Tis true, the Em- 
pire, Spain and Holland, gave what Oppoſi- 
tion they could; but to make the Scale weigh, 
they wanted England in the Ballance; but 
this did not ſuit with the Inclinations of the 
Court. oy Rs wi 
However, about the Year 1677, the Nation 
began to awaken from that Lethargy in which 
it had lain ſo long intranc'd. They, whoſe 
Anceſtors had ſpilt fo much Blood, and ex- 
pended ſo much Treaſure to keep the neigh- 
bouring Dominions within due and moderate 


Limits. They, whoſe Fathers had expreſſed 


ſuch dreadful Apprehenſions of the exceſſive 
Growth of the Spaniſh Monarchy, fat till, 
while the French were erecting a much more 
formidable Empire : for after the Reſtoration, 
the Body of the People were intent upon im- 
proving their Land, or accumulating Wealth 
by Trade. The Gentry were ſoftened into 
Pleaſures by the Example of a young Prince. 
The Court was drowned with Luxuries, and 
plunged into Corruption of all Kinds. The 
Martial Temper that had ſo glittered here 
during the Civil War was extinct in us, and 

* | 2 
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gone to other Countries: The Arnis of 
France in the mean time were every where 
victorious, whole Power and Fortune the 
inferior States ſtooped to and courted. There 
was indeed a Rival, but of more Fame than 
real Strength; for Spain was become weak; 
and the Houſe of Auſtria was ſupported by 
nothing but the German Valour. Thus a 
great part of the World was almoſt ready 
to undergo the Yoke; we who alone could 
give any ſtrong Oppoſition, did at beſt but 
faintly countenance our true Friends, and at 
laſt openly aſſiſt our certain Enemies. And 
while theſe Things were in Tranſaction, but 
few ſaw, and none endeavoured to prevent 
our impending Miſeries. | 

But at laſt ſome good Patriots began to rouze 
themſelves, and exert their Virtue. Tis true, 
in thoſe Days the Fountain-Head was tainted, 
and the Guardianſhip of Liberty was in pol- 
luted Hands. Penſions, Bribes, Offices, Hope 
of getting, and Fear to offend, had in a 
manner extinguiſhed that public Spirit, and 
thoſe Principles of Honour, upon which our 
Predeceſſors acted. However, in ſeventeen 
Years, tho they went a great Way towards 


it, they had not been able to procure a 


Party, who by the Strength of their Num- 
bers could ſubvert this Conſtitution. 

For at that time there was a fet of Men; 
whom Profit could not allure; nor Power 
intimidate. "Twas they, __ bold _— 
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and Repreſentations drew him from his bad 
Meaſures of purſuing the War with Holland. 
*T was they, who firſt perceived his fatal Coun- 
ſels to be equally dangerous to Religion and 
our Libertics. 'Twas they, who bcheld with 
Horror Engliſb Fleets, and Engliſh Troops 
helping a Prince who ſo vill bly aſpired to 
the Dominion of all Europe. "Twas they, 
who had the Courage to attack in Parlia- 
ment Men of great Power and Figure, whom 
they thought Authors of thoſe pernicious 
Advices. Twas they, who endeavoured to 
break that Correſpondence our Court held 
then with France, ſo diſhonourable to the 
King, and ſo oppoſite to the Public Good. 
*Twas they, who enquired into the Breach 
of advantageous Leagues, and who thought 
the Miniſters accountable for entering into 
Alliances prejudicial to the Realm. *Twas 
they, who deſired to look into private Trea- 
ties, and ſecret Articles; which now and then 
may {ſerve a Prince's preſent Turn, and ſuit 
with his own Perſonal Intereſt, tho' theſe 
cloſe Tranſactions have generally tended to 
enſlave the People; of which innumerable 
Inſtances might be given. Laſtly, "Twas they, 
Who by their repeated Addreſſes aſſerted the 
Right of Parliaments to be conſulted in Af- 
fairs, upon which depended the Welfare or 
Ruin of the Kingdom; and theſe Men will 
be reverenced in all future Ages. 
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On the roth of March 1677, the Com- 
mons being under Apprehenſions at the im- 
moderate Growth and Power of France, did 
think themſelves obliged to addreſs to the 
King, that he would enter into ſuch Alli— 
ances as might be for the Security of Eng- 
land; to which Addreſs the Lords concurred. 
And on the 29th of the ſame Month, the 
Commons again addreſſed to him, intimat- 
ing; that if in purſuance of the former Ad- 
dreſs, the King ſhould find himſelf neceſſi- 
tated to enter into a War, the Houſe would 
fully aid his Majeſty from time to time, and 
aſſiſt him in that War. 

On the 26th of May 1677, the Commons 
again repeated the Fears the Nation lay under, 
by reaſon of the French Power and Greatneſs, 
and preſſed the King to enter into a League 
offenſive and defenſive with the United Pro- 
vinces. | 5 

But the ſecret Friends of France apprehen- 
ding, That if England went heartily into 
the War, it might turn the Scale; to ward 
the Blow, thought it beſt to throw a Bone 
of Diſcord between the King and his Parlia- 
ment, perſuading him; that the Commons 
had invaded his Prerogative, by meddling in 
matters of War and Peace; inſomuch that 
they prevailed upon him to ſay in a Speech 
to both Houſes, the 28th of May 1677; That 
in no Age, when the Sword had not been 
drawn, the Prerogative of making War and 

22 Peace 
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Peace had been fo dangerouſly invaded; and 


in a Heat the Parliament was adjourned. 


When the Parliament re-afſembled, the 
Commons again urged their Fears of France, 
and in a more preſſing manner. And in their 
Addreſs of Fanuary 31, 1677, deſired the 
King not to admit of any Treaty of Peace, 
whereby the French King ſhould be left in 
the Poſſeſſion of any larger Dominions and 
Territories, or of any greater Power than 
what he retained by the Pyrenean Treaty; 
leſs than which, as they conceived, could not 
ſecure this Kingdom and the reſt of Europe, 
from the Growth and Power of the ſaid King; 
but that he alone might be able to diſturb the 
Peace thereof, whenloever he was minded to 
attempt it. 

But to evade this Addreſs, the Prerogative 
Was again inſiſted upon in a Meſſage of the 4th 
of February 1677. However, on the 18th of 
February, the Houſe voted the King a Million 
to enable him to enter into an actual War. 
And on the 15th of March, they addreſſed to 
him immediately to declare, proclaim, and 


enter into an actual War with France. 


The Court had made an Alliance with Hol- 
land, but it was not ſuch a one as the Com- 
mons thought ſafe and effectual: Therefore 
on the 4th of May 1678, they came to a Re- 
ſolution, that the League Offenſive and Pe- 
fenſiye with Holland, with the Articles there- 
bo relating, were not purſuant t to the Addreſs 
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of the Houſe; nor conſiſtent with the Good 
and Safety of the Kingdom ; and agreed upon 
an Addreſs, That the King would enter into 
the Alliances and Confederations then a-foot, 
between the Emperor, the King of Spain, and 
the States General, for carrying on a War 
againſt the French King. To this Addreſs, 
Anſwer was given upon the 6th of May: But 
the Evaſion then thought fit to be made 
uſe of, was ; That Both Houſes had not con- 
curred in the Advice. | 

Upon the 1oth of the ſame Month, the 
Commons agreed upon an Addreſs which 
preſſed an Anſwer to their laſt, And upon 
another Addreſs, wherein they defired his 
Majeſty to remove thoſe Counſellors, who 
adviſed the Anſwers to their Addreſſes of the 
26th of May, and 31ſt of January, or either 
of them. 

This Parliament was prorogu'd the 15th of 
July 1678. Afterwards the Peace of Nime- 
guen was concluded. But from that Proroga- 
tion, till his preſent Majeſty's Acceſſion to the 
Throne, we can hardly ſay England enjoy'd 
one good or quiet Moment. Popery increas'd, 
the Power of France grew yet more formida- 
ble, and the Court every Day entered into 
Meaſures more and more deſtruftive to the 


Kingdom. 


Thus I have briefly ſhewn, That from the 


Time Henry the VIIth attempted to relieve the 


Duke of Britany, which was Anno 1488, to 
| the 
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the Year 1678, that is for One Hundred and 
nincty Years, England has all along endca- 
vourcd to hold the Ballance of Europe. And 
that tho' ſome of our Princes, during this 
Period of Time, by the Corruption of their 
Courts, have been induced to favour the Mo- 
narchy that ſeemed the moſt aſpiring ; yet 
that Parliaments have always bent their ut- 
molt Care to provide, That neither France 
nor Jpazn might gain any Ground the one up- 
on the other. 

We may go yet farther, and ſay the late 
Revolution, and the War that happened upon 
it, were both carried on upon the ſame foot 
of oppoſing the Growth of the French Mo- 
narchy ; for we ſuſpected a Catholic Prince 
would favour that Country, by whoſe Power 
only the Catholic Religion could be intro- 
duced. | 

When the Peace of Ryſwick was concluded, 
we had all the Proſpect imaginable of making 
a greater Figure in the World, than we had 
done in many Ages. All Europe was poſ- 
ſeſſed with a high Opinion of the King's Va- 
lour and Conduct. He was acknowledged to 
be the Head of the Proteſtant Intereſt, which 
brought many important Dependences upon 
him. He commanded the two greateſt trad- 

4 ing Nations, which gave him a naval Strength, 
| that no other People were able to face. Our 
| Troops had given ſuch Proofs of their Cou- 
rage, as did renew our ancient Glory and Re- 
nown 
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nown in foreign Parts. And by maintaining 
a War ſo long and ſo expenſive, we ſhewed 
Marks of an unwearied Conſtancy, and that 
we had a Spring of Wealth not cu to be ex- 
hauſted. 

They who ſaw us with ſuch Appearances 
of a robuſt and florid Health, could not con- 
ccive leſs Hopes of England, than that we 
ſhould be able for a Time to hold the Bal- 
lance, and that the French would not be ea- 
ſily induced to enter upon Meaſures, that 
would claſh with the Intereſts of ſo fierce a 
People, and which in paſt Times had ſhewn 
themſelves ſo active in preſerving the Liberties 
of the reſt of Human-kind, whereupon their 
own Freedom depended. 

It was hardly imaginable, when they were 
ſo ſore with the Wounds of the late War, and 
ſo exhauſted of Wealth, and diminiſhed in 
People; that they ſhould think of making any 
Steps, which in their Conſequences were cer- 
tain to arm us and other Nations; and "twas 
little expected that they ſhould think it ad- 
viſeable or ſafe to ſeize Flanders, or to inſult 
Holland. 

Theſe are bolder Councils than they thought 
fit heretofore to venture upon, when we had 
an unactive Prince upon the Throne. What 
then can have puſhed them upon this ſort of 
Conduct, when we are ruled by a King ſo fa- 
mous for his military Virtues? Muſt they not 
have ſome Reſerves that are not vulgarly 

known? 
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known! Or muſt they not believe us involved 
in Difficulties through which they think it im- 
ſſible to wade ? 2 EY 

All good Engliſhmen ought ſeriouſly to con- 
ſider this Reflection which Machiavel makes. 
© That when a Prince arrives at that height 
ce of Reputation, that no neighbour Prince 
ce or People dares venture to invade him, he 
e may do what he pleaſes. Tis in his Election 
“ with whom he will make War, and with 
| * whom he will be at Peace; ſince his Neigh- 
| 18 te bours being afraid of his Power, are all glad 
il e tobe his Friends, and thoſe Potentates who 
. <« are fartheſt off, and have no Commerce 
is & with him, look on as unconcerned, as if 
« the Conſequence could have no relation to 
« them; and in this Error they many times 
« continue till the Calamitics are brought 
« home to their own Doors; and then tis 
| « too late; for they have nothing but their 
« own private Force to oppoſe, which is too 
« weak when the Encmy is grown ſo ſtrong.” 
8 In all probability the French are now arrived 

163. to this formidable Pitch of Greatneſs. 
Th Popular Aſſembles are generally moſt eap- 
| tivated with thoſe Councils that have the Ap- 
z pearance of being generous and martial, ſuch 
Aſſemblies eſpecially as repreſent a warlike 
People ; and I do not remember above one 
Inſtance in our Records or Hiſtory, where the 
Parliament declined engaging in a War with 
France. It was in the time of Henry III, 1 * 
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had the Misfortune to have a conſtant Suc- 
ceſſion of ill Miniſters during his whole Reign. 
And indeed when bad ones have been any time 
in Poſſeſſion, they ſo perplex Affairs, that they 
render it almoſt impracticable for a better Set 
to come in, and help the Commonwealth. 
And it was out of Hatred to this ſort of Men, 
that the Barons and great Men of that time 
refuſed to join in the Expedition Henry made, 
upon which great Calamities _— to him, 
and to the Army he carried over. 

If a War be neceſſary for out own, or the 
Preſervation of our Allies, is there a Man of 
Honeſty or Honour that will not give his Suf- 
frage to enter into it forthwith? We may be 
divided in other Matters, but ſure we ſhall unite 
in this Point,. not to ſubmit to a foreign Yoke. 
I may go farther and fay, that he does not de- 
ſerve the Name of an Engliſhman, who is nor 
deſirous to obviate remote Fears; and who is 
not willing to ſpill his laſt drop of Blood, ra- 
ther than the French ſhould be left in a condi- 
tion to inſult and ſubdue one Nation after an- 
other, till at laſt they have formed a Power, 
which nothing ſhall be able to reſiſt. Such 
muſt not only have loſt all their Honefty, but 
all their Underſtanding, who do not think we 
are, in this Juncture, to do our utmoſt to hin- 
der the Emperor from being oppreſſed; or any 
other Prince, who is able to bear a part in a 
Strength to be confederated againſt thoſe who 
you fwallow all. If this cannot be nego- 
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tiated by Treaties, and if ſuch a Peace as this 
ſide of the World may ſecurely rely upon, is not 
in a ſhort time fairly conſented to; who will 
not give his Voice for endeavouring to obtain 
it virtuouſly, and as our Anceſtors were wont 
to do, by force of Arms: And with ſuch fa- 
tal Reſolution, and with a Courage ſo deter- 
mined, as may make them perhaps doubtful 
of their own Safety, who now invade their 
Neighbours ? 

The Attempts of a frec People firmly bent 
ſo to continue, are of a higher and of a no- 
bler Nature, than the military Exploits of a 
diſpirited Country reduced to Servitude. And 
we ſhall never be afraid to meet them at Sea 
or in the Field, tho' with unequal Forces. The 
ancient Enmity to France, which was born 
with us, and which will ſubſiſt as long as Eng- 
liſomen are touched with any Care for their 
Religion or Lienen, is not buried in Obli- 
Vion. 

Is there a Man that does not think it honou- 
rable for England to hold the Ballance? Are 
we not all afraid that France unoppos d may 
attain to univerſal Empire? Do we not all 
think our ſelves ſafe, led by the King, and 
fighting under his auſpicious Banners? Will 
not Nations crowd in to confederate with a 
Prince, whom, above all the Kings of the 
Earth, it moſt imports to preſerve the Liber- 
ties of Europe? Docs it not appear that our 
Fleet is not only in a Condition to defend us, 
but 
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but ſtrong enough to ſeek out any who ſhall 
declare themſelves our Enemies, and to carry 
to their very Coaſts the Terror of an invaſive 
War? We know the Valour of our own Troops, 
Money will not be wanting, and we know how 
to open a new Vein of Treaſure to maintain 
Land and Sea Forces at any time, when the 
Defence of England ſhall come in queſtion. 
Nor can any Engliſbmen be ever afraid of en- 
gaging with a People, whom, for ſo many 
Ages, they have been uſed to conquer. 

And now to conclude this Diſcourſe : No- 
thing can more enable us ſtill to maintain our 


Poſt of holding the Ballance of Europe, nor 


contribute ſo much to our Preſervation, as 
for all good Engliſhmen to lay aſide the Name 
of Parties, and to join in due Obedience to 
the King, and firm Zeal for his real Service. 
He will perfect that Deliverance which he be- 
gan ſo nobly. In him we muſt place our Hopes, 
whoſe preſent Happineſs, Glory, and future 
Fame are ſo highly concerned, that an early 
Stop be put to Univerſal Monarchy ; which 
ſhall be the Subject of my next Eſſay. 
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Univerſal Monarchy. 


H O' the Wiſdom of Man, his Fore- 

1 ſight, his Policies, and his bodily 
Strength, be confined to narrow Li- 

mits, yet his Ambition extends very far, if it 
is not unbounded : his good Inclinations are 
likewiſe few and ſhort ; but his irregular and 


bad Appetites know no End: And albeit he 


is to act ſo brief a part here, he conceives 
high Thoughts, he heaps Riches upon Riches, 
he deſires to add Dominion to Dominion, and 
lays remote Deſigns, as if his corporal Subſtance 
were as immortal as his Soul. 

Not only private Men covet to join Manor 
to Manor, with an endleſs view of increaſing ; 
but Commonwcalths al ſo, where one would 
imagine the collective Wiſdom ſhould think 
and deviſe for the beſt, endeavour to conquer 
Province after Province, and act as if they 
were always to continue, hoping by good Go- 
vernment to render themſelyes perpetual 3 der 
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while Commonwealths thus extend their Li- 
mits, they are working their own Bane, for 
all big Empires determine in a ſingle Perſon. 
Princes, whether they will place their —_— 
neſs in the Exerciſe of all ſort of Virtues, or 
in the Enjoyment of all kind of — 
have the Means and Opportunity, either way, 
of giving themſelves full Content. One King- 
dom will amply do it, yet with reſtleſs Care 
they interrupt their Sleeps, hurt their Healths, 
ſuffer the Incommodities of Heat and Cold, 

run the Hazard of their Lives, all to enlarge 


their Territories, and are never ſatisfied till 


they can graſp the whole. 

This inſatiable Appetite has ſo prevailed, 
that even the beſt Philoſophers, and moſt fa- 
mous Law-givers, except Lycurgus, have form- 
ed their Models of Government rather for In- 
creaſe, than Preſervation; not that they could 


think ſuch a Conſtitution good or right, but 


they were compelled to adapt their Schemes 
to the depraved Manners, and wild Paſſions of 
Human kind. 

Private Perſons would not be unhappy, tho 
with leſs Poſſeſſions of Lands or Money, and 
civil Life would. not be ſo obnoxious to Law, 
Contentions, Fraud, Perjury, and Oppreſſion, 
if Men would ſet ſome Bounds to their De- 
ſire of having. Commonwealths, well found- 
ed, would be eternal, if they could contain 
themſelves within a reaſonable Extent of Ter- 
titan » and Princes would make their own * 

the 
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the Condition of their People much more hap- 
Py, if, inſtead of leading them out to foreign 
Conqueſts, they would endeavour to rule them 


at home in Peace, with wholſome Laws, Pic- 


ty, and Juftice. | 

But how have theſe Errors, publick and 
private, taken their Riſe? Inall appearance it 
is from hence, that ever ſince the Corruption 
of Nature, which is very ancient, we have gi- 
ven wrong Names to Things, and have allot- 
ted to Vice the Stamps and Attributes of Vir- 
tue. We term Avarice, Prudence and Oeco- 
nomy; we think none wiſe, but who abound 


in Wealth; and none honeſt, but whom For- 


tune favours: We call the falſe Arts of States- 
men, and the evil Faith, Perjury, and Diſſi- 
mulation of Princes, Wiſdom and deep Poli- 
cy: Temerity we ſtile high Courage, Ambi- 
tion we call a noble Thirſt after Glory, and 
they who vex, rob and diſturb the World, we 
dignify them with the Names of Conquerors 
and Heroes. 

And becauſe nothing was ſet by, eſteemed, 
and reverenced, but Wealth and Power, the 
forward part of Mankind ſtrove to obtain as 
much of both as poſſibly they could; and 
theſe, as they grew in Strength, formed them- 
ſelves into particular Principalities and Com- 
monwealths. 

And theſe Principalities and common- 
wealths, finding they increaſed in Fame, and 


Value with the "World, as they increaſed in 
Wealth 
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Wealth and Power; and that Succeſs covered 
any Crime, and gave it a new Name and ano- 
ther ſort of Luſtre, proceeded forward ſtill to 
freſh Conqueſts, till they had ſubdued all round 
about them ; and from thence came what we 
call Univerſal Monarchy or Empire. 
The ambitious part of Mankind have hunt- 
ed after this Game for near four thouſand Years, 
with ſhort Intermiſſions and breathing whiles, 
and commonly without any regard whether or 
no in the purſuit they followed the Rules of 
Honeſty, common Juſtice or Virtue. 
Perhaps the ſame Chace will be again renew- 
ed; and if ſo, theſe Papers may prove no un- 
ſeaſonable Warning: for in all appearance the 
Nimrods and mighty Hunters before the Lord 
had never ſo fair a View before them. 
Properly ſpeaking there has never yet been 
an univerſal Empire, and of the Nations that 
have moſt lorded it over the reſt of the World 
none has been able to embrace the whole; on 
the contrary, more has been out of their Rule 
than within it: However, ſuch have been 
called Univerſal Monarchs, or Lords of the 
whole Earth, who having ſubdued whatever 
they thought worth the taking in, did at laſt 
ſit down in quiet, not meeting with any other 
Oppoſition: Of which kind were the A//7rian 
or Babylonian, the Perſian, Macedonian, and 
Roman Empires. 
And ſuch is the reſtleſs Ambition of Man- 
kind, that from the carlieſt — | 
avec 
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have of human Affairs, there hardly appear 
to have been any long courſe of Time, in whict 
ſome People or other did not either actuallj 
obtain, or at leaſt attempt to procure to them 
ſelves ſovereign Sway over the whole. 

Firſt one great Empire was erected, with in 
finite Devaſtations of the Earth, and Slaughte: 
of its Inhabitants; That ſtood for a while te 
oppreſs the World: At laſt it was ſubverted 
but with freſh Calamities to the Race of Men 
Out of its Ruins a ſecond lifted up its Head 
which was overthrown by Alexander, whe 
ſet up a third; but his, reared in haſte, fell a 
ſuddenly : Then aroſe a fourth, in Strength 
and in the Beauty of its Fabrick exceeding al 
the reſt, but that too was at laſt diſmembrec 
and overthrown. | 

Out of the Ruins of this mighty Fabrick 
ſeveral Kingdoms and States were erected; bu 
on this fide of the World none arrived to an 
conſiderable Strength and Power, till Charle 
magne had founded a Dominion that extend 
ed very far: He was a martial as well as a wilt 
Prince, and reigning proſperouſly for forty ſc 
ven Years, to his own Kingdom of France (ir 
which that part of Germany was comprehend: 
ed, which lies between $a:xony, the Danub, 
and the Rhine) he added Gaſcony, Navar 
and Catalonia: He was ctowned King of Lom 
bardy, and had all Italy as far as the low Ca 
labria. He had conquered Suabia, Bavaria 
Franconia, all Saxony, Hungary, Tranſitua 
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| nia, Iftria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, except 


ſome maritim Towns which by Compact were 
left to the Greek Emperor. The French Hiſ- 
torians make him likewiſe very ſtrong in Spain,. 
and ſay that with Navar and Aragun, he held 
all from the Pyrenean Mountains to the River 
Eber. And they who contemplate his whole 
Territory, muſt own he had very near all that 
part of the Roman Dominions, which, after 
the Diviſion made by Conſtantine, was called 
the Weſtern Empire. 

If the Carlovingian Race, as well as that of 
Meroveus, had not very much degenerated 
towards the lattet end; if Charlemagne had 
not cantoned his numerous illegitimate Iſſue in 
little Principalities, but, which was of more 
Conſequence, if he had not divided his Ac- 
quiſitions between his Children; if the ſame 
Cuſtom of diſmembring their Dominions had 
not been generally' followed by his Deſcen- 
dants, in all probability the Empire he had 
founded might have been very powerful, and 


of long duration: For with ſtretching him- 


ſelf out a little farther into Spain, he would 
have had a Situation very proper for Univerſal 
Monarchy. To which we muſt add, that he 
was in Poſſeſſion of Germany and France, 
Countries, above all others in Europe, the 
moſt productive of Men. 

The next great Body of Government is that 
which the Turks have erected in the Eaſt; of 
which by and by I ſhall make ſome little men- 
tion, FVV „„ 
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- The next People who had the Appearance 
of obtaining Univerſal Monarchy were the 
Spaniards. 

The Foundation of all that Power and Great- 
neſs to which this Nation arrived was laid by 
Ferdinand. By his Marriage with Iſabella he 
united the Kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon, 
and by taking the Realm of Granada from the 
Moors, he got rid of ſuch a domeſtick Enemy, 
as would always have hindred Spain from fo- 
reign Enterprizes. The Indies were firſt diſ- 
covered and invaded at his Expence, and by 
his Encouragement. He formed that Diſci- 
pline, which afterwards prevailed ſo much; he 
bred up thoſe Armies, that in the next Reign 
performed ſo many gallant Actions; and in- 
deed it may be juſtly ſaid, he was to his Grand- 
ſon Charles V. what Philip of Macedon had 
been to his Son Alexander. rd 
TRI Fortune, which had deſigned to advanc 
\ the Houſe of Auſtria, had ſo contrived it, that 
TE theſe Circumſtances ſhould meet in one Man; 
firſt to be eldeſt of the Auſtrian Family, which 
might give him a Pretenſion to the Empire; 
and, ſecondly, to have the Succeſlion of the 
Houſe of Burgundy, and of the Kingdoms of 
Caſtile and Arragon, to center in his Perſon. 
The Arragonians lying on the Mediterra- 
nean, had the Opportunity of joining to their 
Dominions the Iſlands of Majorca and Minor- 
ca, the Realms of Sardinia and Ficily, and 
that of Naples. The Caſtilians lying _ 
7-4 . ſides 
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ſides of the Streights, were ſituated conveni- 
ently for taking in the oppoſite Towns on the 
Coaſt of Africk, for conquering the Canaries, 
and for diſcovering and pòſſeſſing the Jeſt 
Indies. The paternal and maternal Anceſtors 
of Charles had ſubdued all theſe Countries; 
and they were deſcended peaceably to him; 
and being the Maſter of ſuch large Eſtates, did 
rather promote, than hinder his Election to 
the Imperial Dignity; for no other Prince was 
at that time of Power ſufficient to be ſet up, 
in oppoſition to the Growth of France; other- 
wiſe the Choice perhaps had fallen upon his 
Brother Ferdinand, as their Grandfather Maxi- 
milian had once deſigned, 

Charles V. being at once Emperorand King 
of Spain, having under his Command the 
Numbers of Germany, and its Strength of 
Horſe, the Spaniſþ Foot, ſo famous for Diſci- 
pline, the Ports of 1zaly, and its adjacent 
Iſlands, his Dominions of the Low Countries, 
which made him conſiderable on this Side the 
Mountains, and to give Motion to this migh- 
ty Engine, being beſides Maſter of the Wealth 
of Peru and: Mexico, he ſeems to have had a 
very fair Proſpect of attaining to what we call 
Univerſal Empire. 2 a UM 411, 

But the Reaſons are obvious enough how 
the Spaniards came to mils that of which they 
had ſuch fair Hopes, and whereunto they 106 
viſibly aſpired. | . 
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Nothing that is of a haſty Growth can be 
of a long Continuance, which we fee made 
good in all the Operations either of Art or Na- 
ture. That Lordſhip Alexander had obtained 
over the World, was the quick Reſult of Vic- 
tories ſuddenly gotten, therefore his Power, 
which had not yet taken any Root, was ſhort 
liv'd, and in a manner ended with him. But 
the Aſſyrian and Roman Empires, which con- 
tinued ſo many Centuries, were the flow Pro- 
duct of Time: the Foundations of them were 
deeply laid by great Men and with much Wiſ⸗ 
dom. It coſt many Conſultations, Battels, 
Sieges, much Labour, and many a valiant Life, 
to rear up thoſe Superſtructures, and they were 
many Ages in erecting; but when finiſhed, 
they were ſtrong and ſolid Fabricks, whieh 
were not to be ſhaken but in a great Tract of 
Time, and by very much ill Conduct. Theſe 
Governments, firmly eſtabliſhed at firſt, and 
well rooted, were able to reſiſt the Vices of 
their People, the Corruption of their Miniſters, - 
the Luſts, Madneſs and Profuſion, or W eak- 
kneſs and Effeminacy, in a long Succeſſion 
of their Princes. 
But this was not at all the Caſe of Spain, the 
Greatneſs of the Houſe of Auſtria was ſudden 
and accidental, the Matches with Mary of Bur- 
gundy, and with Johanna, Heireſs of Caſtile 
and Arragon, accumulated ſo many Provinces 
and Kingdoms under one Dominion. 

Nor had this Power time to ſpread its _ 
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and fix; for the German Princes, jealous of 
their Liberties, would not ſuffer the Imperial 
Dignity and the Sceptre of Hain to continue 
in one Perſon, tho' Charles V. did his utmoſt 
to have it ſo; for notwithſtanding that about 
the Year 1531, he had thought it neceſſary, 
for the Support of his Houſe, to get his Bro- 
ther Ferdinand choſen King of the Romans; 
yet afterwards he endeavoured to vacate that 
Election, and ſo to tranſmit his whole Domi- 


nions entirely to his Son; in order to which 


in the Year 1548. * he made divers Motions, 
and had ſeveral Tranſactions with his Brother 
Ferdinand, and with his Nephew Maximilian. 
He knew the ſovereign Sway, which in his 
ambitious Thoughts he had projected for him- 
ſelf and his Poſterity, was not to be compaſled, 
unleſs two ſuch powerful Eſtates were joined 
together. | 
Other Circumſtances contributed to hinder 
this Prince from carrying on the Greatneſs of 
Spain, ſo far as might have been expected from 
his Courage, Conduct, Vigilance and Sagaci- 
ty. In France he had to deal with Francis I, 
one of the moſt gallant and active Kings the 
World has ſeen for many Ages: He was new 
in the Conqueſts his Grandfather Ferdinand 
had made in Italy; in his Belpick Provinces, 
he had to do with Men imparient to the laſt 
degree of any Invaſion upon their civil Rights. 
who were cver in Commotion, who coft him 
* Thyanus Tom. 1. Lib. 3. p. 137. 5 
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ten Voyages to appeaſe their Factions and Tu- 
mults, and who lay ſo remote from the main 
Body of his Strength, as not to be brought en- 
tirely under. Beſides, he had not that full 
Affection of his People, which is requiſite for 
Princes that would ſucceed in great Attempts. 
The Germans feared he might enſlave them by 
the Wealth and Power of Spain, the Spanzards, 
and not without Reaſon, thought him partial 
to his Flemings and his Germans: In ſhort, 
but few of his Subjects looked upon him as 
(what the Vulgar call) their natural and native 
R 

But tho Charles was neceſſitated to divide 
the Power of the Houſe of Auſtria into two 
Branches, yet there ſeems to have been left to 
Philip his Son, a Foundation, upon which 
he might have erected a very great Superſtru- 
cture. | | 
The Troops his Father had bred, his King- 
dom of Spain, his Poſſeſſions in Italy and the 
Low Countries, and the Riches of the Indies, 
were ſuch a Strength, as had it been rightly 
managed, might have extended his Scepter, as 


far as that of any King had ever reached. 


Beſides, he had not ſuch Opponents to wre- 
ſtle with as his Father found in Francis I. So- 
{yman the Magnificent, and our Henry VIII, 
for after Philip's Acceſſion to the Crown, 
France fell under a Minority, and immedi- 
ately was engaged in a Civil War, that laſted 
for near forty: Years,, Germany was — 
121 ut 
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about Religious Matters, Selimus an unactive 
Prince fate in the Ottoman Throne, and the 
Crowns of England and Scotland were worn 
by Women. | 

In appearance all theſe favourable Conjun- 
ctures ſhould have tended to place him on a ve- 
ry eminent Height, and yet we ſee he proceed- 
ed no farther than to conquer Portugal. 

We muſt therefore conclude that ain had 
ſome inward Impediments that checked her in 
her Progreſs ; for neither did her Prince want 
Ambition, nor were her People deficient in 
Courage for the higheſt Undertaking , but the 
Cauſes may be plainly aſſigned of her riſing 
no higher under Philip, and of her declining 
ever ſince. 

One fundamental Error has run through 
the whole Adminiſtration of that Kingdom's 
Affairs ever ſince it has made any Figure in the 
World, which is, that no Regard has been had 
how much they diſpeopled their Country. It 
had not abounded in Men for many Ages, their 
Wars with the Romans had ſufficiently thinn'd 
it. The Goths afterwards made great Depo- 
pulations: No ſooner had the Gozhs increaſed 
to ſome degree, but they were invaded by the 
Moors, who made a mighty Slaughter of the 
Natives. When ſuch of the old Spaniards as 
had retired themſelves into the Aſturias, the 
Pyrenean Mountains, and old Caſtile, began 
to lift up their Heads, they could gain no Foot 
of Ground upon the Plains, but with the von 
„ | 
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of Men. We may indeed reckon they were 
in a continued State of War with theſe Sara- 
cens for about 775 Years, reckoning from the 
Reign of D. Pelayo, to the taking of Granada 
by Ferdinand. 

During this time there were frequent Inva- 
fions from Africk ; and when ſuch Numbers 
came over (though they were bravely reſiſted 
andexpelled) it muſt needs have weakened the 
Natives, eſpecially ſince we cannot perceive 
the Spaniards were ever inclined to incorpo- 
rate with the Moors of ſuch Provinces as from 
time to time they reduced to their Obedience z 
when they had conquered a Country, the Ene- 


mies were forced either to return to Africł, to 


abjure Mahometiſm (which few did) or to 
retreat to ſuch Places as they ſtill held. And 
thus without any Care to provide Hands for 
War, Arts, Labour and Manufactures, they 
procceded till the Reduction of Granada. 

Beſides what they ſuffered from abroad, the 
Country was perpetually diſpeopled by dome- 
ſtick Wars between the Kings of Caſtilè and 
Arragon, among one another, or with their 
Neighbours of Navar and Portugal. And in 
theſe Conteſts ſometimes the Kings of Caſtile 
and Arragon were poſſeſſed with ſuch mutual 
Rage as to call over Troops from Africk one 
againſt the other. 
. Whoever conſiders what has been here laid 
down, will grant that Hain for a long time 
has not been fully peopled. 

What 
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What Number of Inhabitants it contained 
while the Moors were among them appears by 
one Inſtance in Mariana, who ſays that about 
Sevil, in Olive-yards, called Axaraſe, there 
were a hundred thouſand Cottages, and Oil 
Mills; and quotes for this the Hiſtory compiled 
by King Alonzo the Wile. 

But notwithſtanding they were thus exhauſt- 
ed of Men in their long Wars, and that they 
wanted Inhabitants for thoſe Provinces and 
Cities from whence they had expclled the 
Moors, yet within two Months after Grana- 
da was taken, King Ferdinand entered upon 
a very ſtrange Council, which was to baniſh 
all the eus. They had been long Inmates 


of Spam, and one would think were not ſo 


incompatible with the Religion of the Coun- 
try as direct Mahometans, yet by a ſevere Edict 
they were all forced to depart. Mariana com- 
putes that there went away one hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand Families, in all eight hun- 
dred thouſand Perſons. | 

The Granadin Moors by Capitulation had 
the Choice of remaining or going away, but 
they eaſily foreſaw the Inquiſition would make 
their Stay impracticable, and therefore as many 
as could, paſſed over into Africk. This Tri- 
bunal ſeems to have had place only in Arragon 
till the Year 1478, at which time it was ſettled 


in Caſtile, and when Granada was taken it 


was extended over all the Spanzſh Territories. 
Without doubt no Country can be well inha- 
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bited where this ſanguinary Court has any Au- 
thority. It was ſet up at the Inſtigation of the 
Cardinal Pedro Gongales de Mendoza Arch- 
biſhop of Sevil, it was levelled at the Moors 
and eto, and has tended more to the diſpeo- 
pling and Deſtruction of Spazn than all the In- 
vaſions they have had from Afr:ck. 

To the Severities of this Court, is to be at- 
tributed that Hain all along has had perpetual 
Evacuations, and no Recruits. And whatever 
the Catholick Writers may pretend, undoubt- 
edly the Crucltics inflicted upon this miſera- 
ble People on the ſcore of Religion occaſion- 
ed that Rebellion of the Moriſeo s, which hap- 
pened Anno 1570, in Philip I's time, in the 
Mountains of Alpujares, which laſted two 
Years, and was ſuppreſſed by D. John of Au- 
ſtria, and the Duke of Arcos, but not without 
great Loſs to Hain, becauſe while that Action 
continued, and after it was over, ſuch vaſt 
Numbers of them went away, as that even 
the rich Plains about Granada are ever ſince 
become a Deſart. 

For the Reaſons here given Hain muſt have 
wanted its full Complement of Inhabitants at 
the very time its Greatneſs ſeemed moſt formi- 
dable to the reſt of Europe. Tis true, Charles 
and Philip were both able to raiſe great For- 
ces, which looked as if they reigned over po- 
pulous Kingdoms, but this Strength of theirs 
had no Root. Soldiers of Fortune will at firſt 
from all Parts reſort to States that are new and 

increaſing, 
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increaſing, and to a riſing young Prince; and 


an Army ſo compoſed may be good for a ſin- 
gle Expedition, but can never fix a wide and 
laſting Empire. Countries that will enlarge 
their Dominions, ſhould have within them- 
ſelves a perpetual Spring of People, for War is 
a Devourer that muſt be always fed. 

In all appearance, this want of People was 
the inward Impediment that checked the Ha- 
niards in their Progreſs towards Univerſal Mo- 
narchy ; and peradventure it may be ſafely laid 
down, that in the height of all their Greatneſs, 
they had not ſuch an innate Strength as could 
enable them to ſucceed in ſo vaſt an Under- 
taking: In all probability they began where 
they ſhould have ended: Had they waited till 
in the natural courſe of time thoſe Countries 
had been repleniſhed with Men, which were 
left deſolate by the Departure or Extinction of 
the Moors: If for a while they had made no 
more Attempts than what were juſt neceſſary 
to preſerve Diſcipline, and to inure their Pco- 
ple to War: If, as wiſe Nations have ever 
done, they had invited over by Privileges and 
Protection all fort of Comers to inhabit their 
deſerted Provinces: It in the mean time, by 
encouraging Trade, Tillage and Manufactures, 
they had kept in Hain part of that Gold and 
Silver which came from the Indies: Laſtly, if 
they had ſtaid to be ſtrong within, before they 
had exerted themſelves too much abroad, they 
had probably cſtabliſh'd a Dominion and Power, 
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to which the greateſt part of Europe muſt have 
ſubmitted. 

But inſtead of all this, they were like a Tree 
that begins to ſpread its Branches before it has 
taken any deep Root, whole large Top makes 
it the more obnoxious to every Blaſt of Wind; 
they aimed at ſovereign Sway without Hands 
to holditz they were indeed Lords of many 
Kingdoms, but this was a huge Bulk without 
any Sinews. 

Machiavel obſcrves very rightly, That 
whoſoever would make any City great and apt 


for Dominion, muſt with all Induſtry endea- 


vour to throng it with Inhabitants, otherwiſe 
#t will be impoſſible to bring it to any great 
Perfection. This was the principal Object of 
the Roman People's Care. But even before 
the Reign of Ferdinand, and much more 
ever ſince, the Spaniards have taken quite 
other Meaſures; and have thought fit both in 
Europe and in the Indies, to ſettle a large 
Empire by a wide Delolation. 

Upon this Rock the Affairs of Hain have 
ſplit, Their ſuffering ſo many Perſons to 
enter into religious Orders is a Branch of the 
ſame ill Conduct. As to their American Plan- 
tations, thoſe Outlets would not have been 
hurtful ro them, if they had taken Care by 


mild Laws and good Encouragement to have 


peopled from abroad their mother Kingdom. 
The Romans were always ſending out Colo- 


nics, and planting cliewhere ſuch Slips and 


Scions, 
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Scions, without any prejudice to the main 
Trunk; England has done the ſame, and is 
much richer, and not the weaker at home 
for theſe foreign Scttlements. 

But as impoſlible as it ſeems to have been 
that his Deſigns could ſucceed, tis evident he 
aimed at Univerſal Monarchy ; and yet by 
what appears from his Actions in the World, 
there is reaſon to think he not only wanted 
Strength, but that he was likewiſe deſtitute of - 
Council; and that tho' his Dominions had 
been much better peopled, he muſt have miſ- 
carried in his Enterprizes. 

Machiavel obſerves, that the Romans were 
never involved in two conſiderable Wars at 
one and the ſame time. What he ſays is very 
true, for theſe People proceeded by ſuch lei- 
ſurely Steps as were conducted by Wiſdom, 
and left nothing to Chance. When they had 
ſubdued all Italy, they attacked the Com- 
monwealth of Carthage, whole Spirit of Li- 
berty was moſt like to ftand in the way of 
their intended Greatneſs. Nor did they think 
of remote Deſigns in Aſia, till by conquering 
Plilip, they had broken the Force of Greece : 
And by obſerving this Mcthod of fingling out 
one Nation after another, they were the ſurer 
of Succels, becauſe their Councils at home 
were not diſtracted with Variety of Matters, 
and their Strength abroad was not divided: 
Nor did they leave any Attempt imperfect, 
cither in Apprehenſion of the Difficulty, or 

diverted 
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diverted by ſome fairer Proſpect, and this Con- 
duct made them at laſt Lords of all. 

But che Spantards, in the Adminiſtration 
of their Affairs, took quite other Meaſures. 
Firſt, as to Charles the Vth, 'tis obſerved of 
him that he never finiſhed any Enterprize. 
Philip the Ild was ſo far from avoiding being 
implicated with too many Actions at once, 
that at the ſame time he had upon his Hands 
the Support of the League (which was a per- 
petual Drain of Treaſure to him, and could 
not but end in open War, as it did at laſt) 
the Rebellion of the Low Countries, and the 
Invaſion of England; and all this not by Ac- 
cident, but upon Premeditation. The Deſign 
of invading England had been laid in 1581, 
and for ſeven Years he had been making all 
fort of Preparations towards it. He entered 
into League with the Catholick Princes of 
France in 1584, and the Defection in his Bel- 
gick Provinces had continued from 1568, 
What Council was able to cmbrace ſuch a 
variety of Buſineſs? And what Treaſure, na- 
val Force, and Armies, were adequate to ſo 
many, and ſuch high Deſigns: 

Thus endeavouring to embrace the whole, 
and all at once, he ſucceeded in nothing; 
for the Stream of his Power was diverted into 
too many Branches, to run any where with 
ſuch an impetuous Force as might bear down 
all before it. ä 


His 
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His not ſucceeding in theſe Attempts, did 
not only ſtop his Progreſs for the time, but 
they were Wounds of which Hain has ever 
ſince bled and languiſhed. The Netherlands 
have been a Canker perpetually cating upon 
its Vitals. The Sums expendcd to ſupport the 
League drew away the beſt part of its Treaſure. 
But the fatal Blow of all was the Miſcarriage 
of their Armada: "Twas one of Fortune's 
bearded arrows, it ſtruck deep into the Fleſh, 
and no Skill or Care could get it out. Land 
Armies may be recruited, and raw Troops are 
diſciplined in two or three years Service, but 
to perform a great Naval Strength, as it is in- 
finitely more expenſive, ſo it is the Work of 
much longer time; and if it be once ſo bro- 
ken as that was, tis hardly to be repaired. 

We may properly enough date the Riſe of 
the Spaniſh Power from the Year 1503, at 
which time Gonzales, called the Great Cap- 
tain, entirely reduced the Kingdom of Naples : 
from that Year they went on increaſing for 
fourſcore and five Years: And perhaps we 
may as properly fix the Year 1588 for the 
Ara of their Declenſion. 

'Tis true, the Valour and wonderful Con- 
duct of Alexander Farneſe Prince of Parma 
did for a while uphold the Reputation of that 
Kingdom, but he ſcems the laſt great Man 
they had. Ever ſince his Death their Affairs 
have gone backwards: But we may ſafely 
lay down, that from the Year 1588, they 
had 
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had loſt all Hopes of attaining to Univetſal 


Monarchy. 
However, they were Maſters of fo rich Do- 

minions, and had ſuch a remaining Founda- 

tion of Strength, that tho' perhaps they could 


not be in a condition to enlarge their Ter- 


ritories, yet ſtill they might have been a very 
potent People; at leaſt they might have held 
their own, and in Conjunction with the Em- 
pire, would have always been an Overmatch 
for any Prince or Power in Europe, had they 
not continued to purſue thoſe Meaſures, which 
all along had been ſo prejudicial to them. 
The Inquiſition, from its firſt Eſtabliſhment, 
had driven from this Country the moſt uſeful 
and moſt induſtrious of its Inhabitants ; from 
that time Trade and Tillage began to decline 
in Spain; this brought a Diſtemper upon their 


body Politick, which, tho by ſlow Degrees, 


was ſure to kill at laſt. But fo ſtrong a Con- 
ſtitution as theirs was (ſupported too with the 
Cordials their Galleons brought every Year 
from India) might have laſted a long while, 
had not Philip the IIId made ſo large an Eva- 
cuation at once, as in a manner drew away 
all its vital Spirits. 

In 1610, by a ſtrict Edict, ſeverely executed, 
he baniſhed from his Dominions all the De- 
ſcendants of thoſe Fews and Moors, who af- 


ter the Reduction of Granada had chiefly plant- 


ed themſelves in Valentia, and Caſtile, and 


Andaluſia, but were ſpread thro' the whole 
$ Kingdom, 
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Kingdom. Moſt of them had been baptized, 
and were called New Chriſtians: "Tis true, 
they were ſuſpected to lean (till towards their 
old Superſtition, but Time and gentle Uſage 
might have brought them into the Boſom of 
that Church. But whatever they were, or 
would have been, Men of all Religions have 
thought the Council of no Nation did ever 
make ſo wrong a Step: The common opinion is, 
there were then driven away twelve hundred 
thouſand perſons. Upontheir Expulſion, all the 
Lands of the Nobility and Gentry forthwith 


fell in Value; for it was their Cuſtom to pay 


for what they held a full third more than the 


natural Hpaniards could afford to give. And 


thus it came to paſs, that this Region, in for- 
mer Ages ſo well inhabited, is now become a 
Deſart. Livy tells us, * Hiſpania non quam 
Italia modo, ſed quam ulla Pars Terrarum 
Bello reparando aptior erat. This Country, 
that heretofore bred ſo many Soldiers, can now 
hardly ſend out an Army of its own Natives. 
So that, as Philip II, by taking bad Mea- 
ſures, made it impoſſible for the Spaniards to 
extend their Limits, ſo Philip II, by having 
thus diſpeopled his Country, has made it ſo 
difficult for them to preſerve their own Domi- 
nions, that we ſee them in this unhappy Junc- 
ture of Affairs compelled to throw themſelves 
into the Arms of France. 


Tit. Liv. 1. xxviii. 
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We cannot ſay the Spaniards from the time 
they began to make à Figure in the World 
have had above two warlike Princes upon the 
Throne, viz. Ferdinand and Charles V; where- 
as Kingdoms that go about to form any great 
Empire, muſt have had a long Succeſſion of 
Men of Council and Action, ſince one looſe 
Reign, if it laſt any Number of Years, is ſuf- 
ficient to overthrow the Policy and Diſcipline 
of two or three Ages; for Men, with great 
Labour, and ſlowly, climb up hill to Renown 
and Virtue, but they tumble down apace to- 
wards Effeminacy and Vice : Such an uninter- 
rupted Series of wiſe and active Kings will in 
a ſhort Tract of Time erect a very large Domi- 
nion, as we ſee the Turks did in leſs than three 
Centuries, among whom there was not the 
Interpoſition of one weak Reign, from Otto- 
man their firſt Founder to Selymus the Son of 
Solyman. And a People muſt needs become 
ſtrong and formidable, whoſe Courage always 
leads them to make new Conqueſts, and whoſe 
Wiſdom ſo provides that they never loſe any 
footing they haye once gained ; 'tis true, un- 
der Bajazet their Affairs were brought to the 
Brink of Ruin, however he himſelf was nei- 
ther defective in Valour nor in Conduct, and all 
that can be ſaid is, that he was overborn by a 
Torrent of ſuperiour Power. But all their 
other Kings and Emperors made ſome Addi- 
tion to the main Body of their Empire. Un- 
leſs we may except the Romans, no People 
ever 
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ever reached to ſuck a Power from ſo little a 

Beginning, but the Ottoman Princes have pro- 
ceeded by much quicker Steps than the Ro- 
mans did, overruning a great Part of the 
World ina rapid Courſe. This vaſt Dominion 
took its Riſe from Ertogrul, a Prince of the 
Orguzian Tribe, who with no more than 400 
Men, fixed themſelves in a Village called Sa- 
guta, near the Mountain Tmolus in the greater 
Phrygia. Ottoman the Son of Ertogrul began 
the Kingdom about the Year 1299. He joined 
to his ſmall Principality almoſt all Bithynia, 
and the greateſt Part of Pontus. Orchan his 
Son took wy" where he reſided, and got 
footing into Europe by taking Gallipolis and a 
few other places. Amurath ſubdued the T hra- 
cia Cherſoneſe, he took the City of Adrians- 
ple, and vanquiſhed the Countries of Servia 
and Bulgaria. Bajazet added to his Domi- 
nions moſt part of Thrace, Macedon, and A- 
chaia, but himſelf was overcome by Tamer- 
lane. Mahomet conquered Dacia, part of Scla- 
vonia and what remained of Macedon. Amu- 
rath II. took from the Greek Emperor what he 
held in Achaia, and all Theſſaly and Epire. 
Mahomet II. who of the Ottoman Family firſt 
took upon him the Imperial Style, ſubdued 

whatever remained to the Greek Emperors, 

and vanquiſhed what was called the Empire of 

Trapezond. Bajazet II. reduced Caramania 

and Part of Armenia, and took from the Yene- 

tians the Morea and their Part of Dalmatia : 

H 2 Selimus 
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Selimus overthrew the Government of the Ma- 
malukes in Egypt, which with Paleſtine, Sy- 
ria and e he added to his Dominions. 
Solyman ſeized Rhodes, a great Part of Hun- 
gary, and reduced to his Dominion Babylon, 
Aſſyria and Meſopotamia. Other of their 
Princes have ſince made ſome little Conqueſts, 
but the Ottoman Greatneſs was at its Height 
in the Reign of So/yman. 

Thus we have ſcen a very large Dominion 
ſettled in a ſhort Period of Time; Ottoman 
began to reign about 1299. Solyman died in 
1566. So that in two hundred and ſixty ſeven 
Years the Turks in a manner had maſtered what 
was called the Eaſtern Empire. 

Their ſix Kings and four firſt Emperors were 
all of them Men of Action and Council, and 
indeed we meet in no Story with ſo long a Suc- 
ceſſion of great and able Rulers. From Jo/y- 
man downwards they have had no martial 
Prince upon the Throne, but Amurath IV. 
If the Ottoman Family had not degenerated ; if 
they had not ſuffered their ancient Diſcipline 
to be corrupted and loſt; and if they had kept 
up to theRules and Principles upon which their 
Government was firſt founded; in all like- 
lyhood they muſt have had ſovereign Sway 
over the whole Earth, or at leaſt their Terri- 
tories would have had no other Bounds than 
what they themſelves had been pleaſed to fix. 

But both the Ottoman and Spaniſh Monar- 
chies roſe too faſt to continue long, or the 

| arts 
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Parts that compoſed thoſe two great Bodies 
had not Time to cement ſtrongly together; be- 
ſides, the Turks as well as the Spanzards, never 
minded to what degree they diſpeopled ſuch 
Dominions as they conquered. 

The Attempts which the Turks and Spani- 
ards made to erect ſuch unbounded Empires, 
did involve a large Part of the World in Wars 
and Miſchiefs while their Power laſted ; but 
they being both declined, let us ſee whether 
they have left the Field open, for any other 
Nation to ſet afoot the ſame Deſign. 

Many Provinces muſt be joined and aſſi mu- 
lated to compoſe one ſuper-eminent Domi- 
nion. This mighty Fabrick ſtands for a while, 
till ill Conduct, Vice and Effeminacy have 
undermined its Foundation ; then it falls, and 
out of its Ruins another Building ariſes, which 
in Time may grow to equal what went be- 
fore, in Strength, Extent, Symetry and Height. 

For that Virtue which at firſt forms Empire, 
is never quite extinct, but rather traverſes from 
one Region to another. By Virtue I do not 
mean that which is commonly oppoſed to Vice, 
but by Virtue I here underſtand Piety to our 
Country, Zeal for its Intereſt or Glory, Pa- 
tience under adverſe Fortune, Temper in Pro- 
ſperity, Obedience to Diſcipline and the Laws, 
Foreſight in Buſineſs, Secrecy and Firmneſs in 
Councils, Vigour in Action, Courage, Military 
Skill, Thirſt of Honour, Magnanimity : And 
theſe are the Virtues upon which Dominion is 
founded, Theſe 
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Theſe Virtues have at times ſhined in all 
great Nations, and wherever they prevail moſt, 
that Country will be ſo ſuperiour as perhaps 
to overbear the whole, if it has a long Succeſ- 
ſion of wiſe or warlike Princes, if it be ſuffi- 
ciently ſtocked with People, if it has its Propor- 
tion of Riches, and if its Situation lies conve- 
niently for Univerſal Monarchy. 

The Ottoman Force has viſibly impaired for 

more than a Century. Spain, as I have ſhown, 
has declined for above a hundred Years. Ger- 
many is cantoned into ſo many Principalities, 
which are ſo jealous of their own Liberties, and 
ſo divided in their own Intereſts, that they can 
never attempt any conſiderable Matter, being 
rather an Empire for Preſervation than In- 
creaſe; ſo that the French ſeem at preſent to 
be a People that have the faireſt Proſpect of 
erecting ſuch a large Empire as has been here 
deſcribed. 
The Condition of this Kingdom was very 
low till Charles VII. had conquered Norman- 
dy, and quite expelled the Engliſh. Firſt we 
had large Poſſeſſions there: The Duke of Brj- 
fanny was very powerful, and the Duke of 
Burgundy was of himſelf more than a Match 
for France. 

But after the Battle of Fourmignie, which 
was in the Year 1450, where we were totally 
defeated, their Affairs began to have a better 
Complexion, and from that Time they have 
been a riſing Nation. 2 

| To 
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To model France into ſuch a Government 
as ſhould be capable to oppreſs its Neighbours, 
and of embracing high Deſigns abroad, there 
wanted ſuch a Prince as his Son Lewzs XI. 
proved, who did that by Policy which other 
Kings are wont to do by Force; for they who 
will oyer-run other Countries, muſt firſt oyer- 
throw their own Laws; for a powerful No- 
bility and a free People are not eaſily brought 
to follow the mad Sallies of a Prince's wild 
Amdition. Lewis did weaken and pull down 
all the great Families of France, and made 
them all dependent upon him,, which gave 
the firſt Riſe of a Standing Army there; and, 
to compleat the Work, he ſo wrought as to 
get the Power of raiſing what Money he pleaſed 
upon the People. 

His Son Charles VII. was indeed a weak 
Prince, but he did not want Courage; and thoſe 
ill concerted Expeditions he made into Italy, 
did at leaſt tend to render his People warlike; 
and as his Father had by his Arts broke the 
Force of the Duke of Burgundy, ſo he was the 
Means that Britanny came to be united to the 
French Crown. 

Charles was ſucceeded by Lewis XII. a 
Prince of moſt excellent Virtues, and who be- 
gan to form the Troops of France into that 
Diſcipline in which they have ſince ſo much 
excelled. 

His Succeſſor, Francis I. was a compleat 
Hero, and in his Days the Kingdom was 
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ed to that Pitch of Greatneſs, that if he had not 
loſt the Battle of Pavia, according to the beſt 
1 of that Age, he had ſet France much 
igher than Spain was during the Reign of | 
Charles V. but indeed during the two Mi- | 
norities that followed, of Francis II, and of | 
Charles IX, its Affairs began again to decline, 


and the Riots and Profuſion of Henry III. were 
capable to ſink any Kingdom. However, during 
theſe three Reigns, tho' Civil Wars raged all | 
the while, yet the Power of France went on 
encreaſing all along, becauſe the People for the 
whole time were in Action, and inured to 
War. 

After theſe ſucceeded a martial Pringe, | 
Henry IV; and conſidering what an Army he 


commanded, what a Treaſure he was then 
Maſter of, and how capable he was to form | 
and to execute any great Enterprize, had he 
not bcen cut off by untimely Death, 'tis not 
eaſy to conceive how far he might have ex- 
tended the Arms and Honour of his Country. 
In the two next Reigns that followed, vg. of 
Lewis XIII, and of the preſent French King, 
there were two Minorities, which commonly 
tend to weaken and diſtract a Nation ; but 


France was all the while under a ſtrong Go- 
vernment, becauſe, tho Factions did now and 
then prevail a little, in the main the Reins 
were held by the unerring and ſevere Hands of 
Richelieu and Mazarin; and they muſt be 
Kings highly qualified indeed, and ſuch as are | 
| not | 
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not ſcen every Age, who know how to rule 
a People ſo well as theſe Cardinals did during 
their Adminiſtration. 

As to the preſent Reign, 'tis to be wiſhed 
England had leſs Reaſon to commend its 
Conduct and Wiſdom. Tis true, no Govern- 
ment can be truly called wiſe, that has any 
other View than the Liberty and Happineſs of 
the People; but according to the depraved 
Appetite and Policies of Mankind, who think 
Power and Empire to be what Princes ſhould 
chiefly aim at, towards compalling theſe Ends 
the preſent French King ſeems to have taken 
all the proper Steps thereunto conducing. 

He has —_ fortified all the Frontiers of 
his Kingdom, he has formed a powertul Navy, 
of which France was never thought capable; 
he has rendered his whole People warlike, in- 
ſomuch that he is able to raiſe three hundred 
thouſand fighting Men; he has brought Mi- 


litary Diſcipline to its full Perfection, he has 


put his Revenue into ſo good a Method, that 
he could maintain the Expence of ſuch Fleets 
and Armies, as were brought againſt the Con- 
federates while the late War laſted. 
Reckoning from Charles the VIIth's laſt 
Battle, which reſtored France, and was gained 
anno 1450, to this preſent Day, they have 
been two hundred and fifty Years building up 
their Monarchy, not by haſty Victories, bur by 
adding from time to time ſomething to their 
Dominions, and by ſuch flow Degrees, as per- 
I mitted 
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mitted their new Acquiſitions to be conſoli- 


dated, and to become of a Piece with their 
ancient Territory. 


During this time there has been the Inter- 


poſition but of two weak Reigns, nor during 
this time have they felt any great Blow, ſuch 


as the Turks received from Tamerlane, nor 
have they had any ſuch Loſs as the Spanzards 
ſuffered by the total Deſtruction of their Fleer, 
and by the Diſappointment of their Expedition 
in 1588. Tis true, the Battle of Pavia was 
a Wound, but not a mortal one, nor was their 
Force then entirely broken. 


Their Dominion does not conſiſt of remote 


Provinces, ſuch as are a Burthen to the head 
Kingdom, and which helped to weaken Spain; 
nor is it compoſed of delart and diſpeopled 
Countries, as is the Turkiſh Empire. 

Their own Kingdom has been all along 
well ſtocked with Inhabitants, and not diſ- 
peopled by Wars and Invaſions, as Hain and 
all the Ottoman Territories had been for many 
Ages. Tis true, by their inhuman Perſecution 
of the Proteſtants they have driven away a vaſt 
Number of their moſt uſeful Hands, which 
ſeems a falſe Step in Politicks, unleſs by this 
cruel Zeal they had a deſire to recommend 
themſelves to the bigotted Spaniards ; nor is 
this Conjecture improbable, becauſe they have 
had the Succeſſion of that Crown ſo long in 
View, and conſidering that in their Councils 
and Meaſures they have ever looked a great 


| Way forward. ; Some 
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Some perhaps will object that they are now 
drained of Men by the late Famine and Sick- 
neſs, and by a long War, that the Crown is 
very much indebted, and that one Face of Po- 
verty has ſpread it ſelf over the whole Nation, 
all which peradventure is true. But their Cli- 
mate is ſo good and healthy that they will 
ſoon be recruited with People. And as to 
their preſent Debts and Poverty, they ſcem 
to be in the Cale of a private Man, who has 
embroiled his whole Eſtate to bring about 
ſome Undertaking, in which it he ſucceeds 
his Fortune is made for ever, ſo continual 
Action and high Deſigns, carried on for near 
forty Years, has no doubt very much impo- 
veriſhed the Body of their Kingdom ; bur if 
they proſper, if they obtain that large Empire, 
perhaps over the whole, to which they have ſo 
long aſpired, or if they can only annex the 
Spaniſh Dominions to their Crown, they will 
be richly paid for all their paſt Expences. 

Tis a melancholy Conſideration that we can 
no longer ſay the Houſe of Auſtria, the two 
Branches of which preſerved the Ballance of 
Power, and weighed in the Scale againſt France: 
We muſt now ſay the Houſe of Bourbon. With 
what Miſchicfs does not the Conjunction of 
ſuch mighty Kingdoms threaten the World? If 
the French have it not in their Will, is it not 
in their Power to oppreſs the whole, eſpeci- 
ally if both Scepters fall into one Hand? In 
ſhort, by the Extent of their Territories, the 

| 12 Multitude 
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Multitude of their Inhabitants, by the Num- 
ber and Union of their Forces, by their Diſ- 
cipline, Courage, military Skill, and laftly by 
their Ambition, guided by all the Rules of 
Wiſdom, and upon many more Accounts, they 
ſeem the People moſt likely to invade the 
Liberties of Europe. 

If by the Duke of Burgundys dying with- 
out Iſſue Male, the two Crowns ſhould come 
to be worn by one Prince, he would have 
(tho not for Extent of Territory) yet for 
Wealth, Trade, Number of Inhabitants, and 
for Power, a larger Empire than the Turks 
poſſeſſed, or than that which Charlemagne 
creed, to whoſe whole Dominions the French 
Authors affirm their Kings have an undoubted 
Right. 

Such a Monarchy would be ſo ftrong, that 
all the reſt of Chriſtendom would be utterly 
unable to reſiſt it. This ſad Froſpect has oc- 
caſioned theſe Papers. And 'tis to be hoped, 
all good Engliſhmen will bend their princi- 
pal Thoughts, and exert their utmoſt Strength, 

both now and in future Times, to prevent 
the Growth of ſuch a Power, which may be 
Interrupted in its firſt Settlement; but if it be 
ſuffered to fix, twill ſoon be an Over-match 
cither for any ſingle, or indeed for any confe- 
derate Oppoſition. 

But if it may be neceſſary to examine whe- 
ther or no there be any real Hurt in Univerſal 
Monarchy : Some Perſons have thought an 

an 
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and that (ach a Poſture of the World would 
conduce to the general Peacc and Welfare of 
Human Kind. If ſo, there is no need by any 
Arguments to excite virtuous Men and good 
Patriots to oppole it by their Deeds and in 
their Councils. 

The Spaniards, while they had it in View, 
publiſhed Books to ſhew what Good it might 
produce to Human Kind; and the French, 
who abound in good Wits and able Writers, 
will perhaps do the ſame, hoping to deceive 
thoſe by falſe Reaſonings, who ſhall be left 
unſubdued by Force of Arms. Pedro Mexia, 
a Spaniard, in his Book entitled Los Czſares, 
ſpeaking of the happy Days the Roman Peo- 
ple ſaw under the Reigns of the three Em- 
perors who went before Antoninus Pius, as 
likewiſe under the Government of ſome of 


- thoſe who ſucceeded, has Expreſſions to this 


Purpoſe : * That in their Times the whole 
* Earth enjoyed Peace and Reſt: That, 
«< notwithſtanding their infinite Power and 
* numerous Forces, Juftice prevailed every 
«© where, and their Subjects were in full Poſ- 
ce ſeſſion of Liberty, Security, and Property: 
«© That to their Courts reſorted all the noble, 
« yaliant, and learned Men in the Univerſe : 
« That it was matter of great Wonder to ſce 
«© what Union and Friendſhip there was be- 
« tween different Nations, inſomuch that a 
« Man might have travelled through the 
« World, or the beſt Parts of it ſafely, and 
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without any Fear, all Nations looking upon 
themſelves as Neighbours, and as it were 
Fellow Citizens: There was then no occa- 
ſion of Paſſports and Letters of Safe-Con- 
duct, nor to procure another Sort of Coin 
for every Region to which your Buſineſs 
led you: That then every Country had not 
different Laws, Travellers were not appre- 
henſive of falling into the Hands of Ene- 
mies, or to be made Captives: Nor could 
a Malefactor commit a Crime in one Place, 
in Confidence of finding Refuge and Pro- 
tection in another. He that was born in the 
Orcades, or furtheſt Part of Europe, was 
at home, tho he was in Aſia or Africk, 
and as good a Deniſon as tho' he had been 
there born: That Merchants in that Age 
did not ſtand in fear of Forfeitures and Pe- 
nalties at every Port and Place, but might 
freely paſs with their Merchandize with- 
out particular Licences: And laſtly, that 
the State of Mankind in thoſe Times was 
every way full of Felicity under the Roman 
Government. | 

No doubt this Author (who wrote in the 


Time of the Emperor Charles V, whoſe Hi- 
ſtoriographer he was) had a mind to inſinuate 
to the World a good Opinion of that Univer- 
ſal Monarchy, at which his Maſter was then 


aiming. 


If Mexia were ſingle in this Thought, or if 


the Fears were very remote, that ſuch a ſu- 
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per-eminent Power might once more get foot- 
ing in the World, it would not be worth the 
while to refute his Notions : But ſince he has 
many Followers and Admirers, and ſince there 
are near and cogent Reaſons to apprehend that 
a great Part of the Globe may again fall un- 
der the ſole Dominion of one Prince, it may 
not be amiſs to ſay a few Words upon this 
Subject. | 

Which way ſoever we conſider great Em- 
pires (whether in their Infancy, in their bloom- 
ing Youth, in their Manhood and full Strength, 
or in their declining Age, we ſhall find Man- 
kind in all theſe ſeveral Periods of Time at- 
flicted with Wars, Famine, Bloodſhed, Thral- 
dom, and Deyaſtations. 

They are brought forth with Pangs, and 
the firſt Exertions of their Vigour are deſtruc- 
tive to their Neighbours. Their Strugglings 
for Elbow-room are ever bloody, becauſe O- 
pinion of Equality in Forces makes the firſt 
Contentions obſtinate. But their Infancy, while 
they fight under their Mother's Wing, Dum 
circum ipſam Matrem cum Finitimis luctan- 
tur, is of all their Age the moſt innocent. 

As they ſpread themſelves further, 'ris ſtill 
with Deſtruction of others. Tis true, their 
- Youth is full of Courage, Heroick Ardour, 
Magnanimity, and of all that we call virtuous, 
while they are in the early Chace of Glory; 
but what is this Renown they hunt after ? Is 
not the Foundation of it laid in Battles, Sieges, 


Sacking, 
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Sacking, and thoſe other Effects of War, 
that involve Human- kind in various Sorts of 
Miſery ? 

But when they are come to Manhood, or 
full Strength, Ruin grows more extenſive: 
They are no longer warmed with the virtuous 
Deſire of Fame, but inflamed with that wild 
Luſt, Ambition : They range about for Prey 
wantonly, and not out of Hunger: They vex 
not here and there a City, but lay whole 
Regions waſte : They kill of others, or loſe 
themſelves, twenty, forty, or a hundred 
thouſand Men in one Battle: And when they 

are quite debauched with Power, then follow 
Breach of Faith, Stratagems, Circumventions, 
Inobſeryance of Treaties, Oppreſſion of their 
Vaſſals, Frauds, Perjury, Rapes, Murders, | 
Burnings, and all the other Monſters with 
which the Earth is pregnant, after ſhe has en- 
gendered with the God of War. 

However, when they have ſubdued the 
whole, Peace and Reſt to Mankind ſhould be 
expected ; but before their robuſt Maturity is 
quite over, they fall at Variance among them- 
ſelves about the Sway of that World which 
they have conquered; as did Jy//a and Marius, | 
Pompey and Ceſar, and afterwards Octavius * 
with Brutus, and Sextus the Son of Pompey, 
and then with Antony; whole Quarrels engaged 
the whole Earth, and haraſſed, waſted, and af 
flicted Italy, the Allies, and the Provinces, more 


than all the Wars that had gone before. 
| But 
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But when theſe great Empires arrive to their 
old and declining Age, the Diſeaſes contracted 
for want of Action affect and interrupt the 
Peace and Felicity of Mankind, as much as 
the furious Excurſions of their Vouth and 
Manhood. For be it either in a Common- 
wealth, or in a ſingle Perſon, Power never 
gets to a very eminent Height, but it runs into 
all ſort of Corruptions, and there is rarely any 
ſound Health in the Body Politick, but while 
tis kept in Motion: Tis true, good Princes, 


fuch as was Auguſtus, when they have made 


all things quiet, tho' it was by Force and 
Bloodſhed, render the Condition of Mankind 


happy as long as their Reigns laſt ; but how 


miſerable was the State of the whole Earth 
under the bad Emperors of Rome, who in 
Number did much exceed the good ones ? 

Auguſtus did indeed ſhut the Temple of 
Janus, and when the Government of the 
whole was fixed in a ſingle Perſon, the World 
was for a while at Peace, but how long did that 
laſt? did not contending Titles ſoon after co- 
ver Italy and the Provinces with civil Arms? 
but could any War be ſo deſtructive as the 
Cruelty, Profuſion, Luſt, Riots, and Rage, 
of the Princes that ſoon followed? 

Tis true, there was a ſeeming Peace for a 


while, and the Vulgar and unknown Heads 


were ſafe, but was there not at the ſame Time 
an open War proclaimed againſt Virtue, and 
all Virtuous Men? Were they: not every 
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where proſcribed, murdered, confiſcated, ba · 
niſhed or impriſoned ? 

While this ſovercign Dominion ſubſiſted, 
for how long can we ſay the Condition of 
Mankind was happy? This Empire, or at leaſt 
the Remains of it, laſted twelve hundred twen- 
ty eight Years, of which the firſt ſeven hundred 
and eleven were a continued State of War; 
then it fell into a ſingle Perſon : And of the 
Princes in whom their Virtues were more pre- 
dominant than their Vices, the Number was 
but very ſmall, they were Auguſtus, Galba, Veſ- 
paſian, Titus, Coccius, Nerva, Trajan, Ha- 
Arian, Antoninus Pius, Antoninus Philoſs- 
phus, Pertinax, Severus, Alexander Severus, 
Conſtantine and Theodoſius the Great 3 who 
all of them in the whole reigned but about 
two hundred and cighteen Years, which were 
the only good Times Human Kind could be 
thought to enjoy in the Revolution of ſo. many 
Ages. 

Theſe great Empires are not only oppreſſive 
tothe Race of Mcn while they are fixing, and 
when they are fixed, but their very Diſſolution 
is attended with infinite Miſchiefs, * 

When they are come to their decrepid Age, 
they do not like natural Bodies, whom time 
has weakened and waſted, fall gently, and by 
inſenſible Degrees. Theſe mighty Fabricks, 
the Parts of which were ſtrongly cemented at 
firſt, indure many Shocks, Storms, Diſaſters, 
and Attempts, before. they are intirely over- 
thrown, - It 
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It was fourſcore Years before Alerich with 
his Goths, Attila with his Hunns, Genſerich 
with his Vandals, and Odoacer with his Scy- 
thians, could ſubvert the Roman People, du- 
ring which time they ſuffered more Mitcries 
than they themſelves had felt, or than they 
had made others feel in the whole Courſe of 
their Dominion. | 

The Slaughters, the Devaſtations of the Pro- 


vinces, Sackings of Cities, and Depopulations 


in Italy, which Mankind then ſaw, are hardly 
to be numbered; ſo that while theſe fierce In- 
vaders were heaving at, and ſubverting a Fa- 
brick that had ſtood ſo long, and whoſe Foun- 
dations were ſo deeply laid, the whole Earth 
was to be in a convulſive Motion, and to 
ſuffer in its Downfal. 

But Mexia tells us, that while the World 
was thus under the Rule of a ſingle Perſon, 
Trade flouriſhed : And ſo perhaps it did, but 
then 'twas only in that Country which was 
the principal Seat of Empire. 

For, as we ſee in particular Kingdoms, 
where there is one great City, it draws to it 
all the Trade; ſo in a large Dominion, com- 
poſed of ſeveral Provinces, be it a Common- 
wealth, or a Principality, whatever Country 
is the Head of Affairs, there will all the Traf- 
fick center. Thus the Athenians, when by the 
Advice of Themiſtocles, they were become 
ſtrong at Sea, and when in about fifty Vears 
(reckoning from the Departure of Xerxes to 
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the Beginning of the Peloponneſian War) they 
were grown to have the chief Command over 
all Greece, they engroſſed all the Com- 
merce that was then ſtirring, and the other 
Cities and Iflands were but Dealers under 
them. Their Navy indeed was the occaſion 
of their Greatneſs, but whatever Nation has 
the chief Dominion at Land, will in Time have 
the Dominion of the Seas, and they who are 
ſtrongeſt at Sea, will have all the Trade. Be- 
ſides, Merchants will always reſort to Coun- 
tries where they ſee a big Emporium, a luxu- 
rious People, and a pompous Court. 

While the Roman Empire laſted did not the 
whole Wealth of the Univerſe center in Italy 
and Rome? were not the ſubje& Nations all 
peeled and plundered to cnrich and adorn one 
City? What could remain after the Rapines 
committed by the Prætors and Proconſuls that 
were ſent to govern the Provinces? Was there 
any more left than what would barely give the 
Inhabitants a poor Livelihood and ſerve to pay 
their Tributes? Where Trades were beneficial 
did they not farm them out, as that of the 
Indies to the People of Alexandria? Other 
Inſtances might be given of the like Nature, 


and when they came to have bad Princes, 


was not all the World oppreſſed with Taxes 


_ to ſupport their Riots and Profuſion ? 


Beſides, all theſe great Monarchies dege- 
nerate into Tyranny, with which Trade is in- 
compatible. 


.- 


Bur 


! 
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But Mexia tells us, That to the Courts of 
the Roman Emperors reſorted all the noble, 
valiant and learned Men in the Univerſe. 
They had Reaſon indeed to love Men of Va- 
lour, for without ſuch ſtrong Hands to hold 
them up, they ſtood upon a very dangerous 
Height, and yet the beſt of them have been 
afraid of eminent Virtues, and have thought 
ſuperior Merit a high Crime. Tis true good 
Princes now and then forgive gallant Generals, 
that have done them many ſignal Services, 


they let them live on, retired and neglected, 


but the bad ones are not at reſt till they have 
cut off all brave and noble Spirits : Which oc- 


caſioned Corbulo's Friends to wonder why he 


would ſeek matter for his Glory, and ſtir up 
new Wars in the Reign of Claudius. Cur Hoſ- 
tem conciret ? adverſa in Rempublicam caſu- 
ra: Sin proſperè egiſſet, formidoloſum pact, 
virum inſignem, & ignauo Principi prægra- 
vem. And even the martial Kings and Empe- 
rors that have made moſt buſtle in the World, 
have ſhowered down more Favours upon their 
Cabinet-Flatterers than upon their Men of 
Action. 

But he would inſinuate, that theſe Univer- 
ſal Monarchs promoted Learning; whereas no- 


thing could be ſo oppoſite to their Deſigns. 


The Eloquence that can ſhew the People how 


they are injured, and perſuade them to ſeek 


Redreſs, the piercing Judgement which can 


look into the Faults in Government, and ex- 


poſe 
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poſe corrupt Miniſters, good Senſe, and the 
Virtue which good Senſe produces, Books, 
Science, and Wiſdom, are ſo many Obſtacles 
to the Settlement of unbounded Power; and 
therefore Princes who have aimed at it (ex- 
cept now and then ſome one excellent Man, 
ſuch as was Auguſtus) have been far from en- 
couraging Letters and Knowledge: On the 
contrary, they have endeavoured, as much as 
in them lay, to extinguiſh all the Lights of 
Nature. 

They who would put the World under this 
Form of Government, and think thereby to 
render its Condition more ſafe and eaſy, muſt 
ſuppoſe that none but good Princes ſhall be 
upon the Throne, which did not happen to 
the Romans, when they had the chooſing of 
their Maſters. They were oftcn miſtaken in 
their Choice, ſome had good Inclinations, but 
were corrupted by thoſe about them: In others 
the ſeeds of Vice and Cruelty lay undiſcovered, 
as in Tiberius: Others Nature had formed 
well enough, but ſo much Power turned their 
Heads, and made them worle : Soluſque Veſ- 
paſianus omnium ante ſe Principum, in melius 
mutatus eſt. Nor was it better in thoſe great 
Empires that went by Succeſſion, for all the 
royal Races that we read of, degenerated in a 
few Years, except that of Ottoman, which 
kept up to its firſt Vigour for ten Generations. 

But Mexia would infer, that under the Ro- 
mans Mankind enjoyed Reſt, becauſe there 

2 were 
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were not ſuch frequent Wars between Nation 53M 
and Nation as now adays. 'Tis true, they were 
reftraived by one oyer-ruling Power, at whoſe 
Pleafure only they were to make War or Peace. 
But the Maintenance of ſuch a riotous and ex- 
penſive Court, the Payment of ſo large Armies, | 
Fleets and numerous Garriſons, the Oppreſſion f 
by Govetnours and Lieutenants of the remote | 
4" Provinces, and the heavy Taxcs impoſed upon 
ſuch as lay nearet hand, were a greater Weight 
upon the World, than now and then a War 
could, and at this time, any Country that will 
prone endure all this, may be ar reſt from 
ar. | | 
As the Earth is now divided into feveral 
Kingdoms, Principalities and States, between 
them Wars will happen, but the weaker forti- 


f themſelves by Alliances with the ſtronger ; 1 
fo that (unleſs ſome great Oppreſſor riſes up 
to diſtutb the World with his Ambition) we h 
have many more Years of Peace than of War; z 


whereas in Univerſal Empires every day had 
its different Calamities: While they were riſing 
they haraſſed their Subjects with perpetual Ac- J 
tion; when they were grown powerful they 1 
ruled them with hard Reins, and when they 4 
4. declined, and became weak, they were unable 
BY a ra | 
What this Spaniard advances is in part true, 
| That in thoſe Days a Milefafor could not 
commit a Crime in one Country in Confidence” 
of finding Protection in another. But 7 the 
* ame 
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ſame time was not afflited Virtue without 
any Place of Refuge? Whither could he re- 
treat who was hated by the Miniſters, or miſ- 
repreſented to the Prince? Where could he be 
ſafe who was obnoxious for his Wealth, for 
his too much Fame, for his high Birth, for his 
Sanctity of Manners, for his Wit, Wiſdom, 
or for his Valour? Would Germanicus have 
cndured the Jealouſies of his Unkle Tiberius, 
the Inſolence of Piſo and Plancina, and would 
he have ſtaid to fall by Poiſon at Antioch, if 
in any Part of the Earth he could have lived as 
became the Grandſon of Auguſtus 2 When any 
noble Roman was unfortunate, envied or ſuſ- 
pected, we do not find he endeavoured to ſave 
himſelf by Flight, he choſe rather to die by 
his own Hands, becauſe he knew there was no 
Region to which he could retire with Safety. 
Whereas, as the World is now. divided into 
ſeveral Dominions, he whom Tyrants or the 


Inſtruments of Tyranny perſecute in one Place, 


may meet with Shelter in another, but there 
is no getting from the Reach of Univerſal 
Monarchy. FILY 

By what has been here ſaid, perhaps 'twill 
appear that this Sort of Government, if ſet in a 
true Light, has not ſuch a fair and inviting 
Aſpect, as Mexia endeayours to give it. But 
the Bondage it lays upon our Bodies, is eaſy, 
in Compariſon to what it would impoſe upon 
Sur Minds. NaN 


Fot 
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For all who own the ſame Dominion (if 
Force can do it) will be brought to own the 
ſame Religion; tis an Exerciſe of Power which 
moſt Princes think themſelves bound in Duty 
to perform : They believe their Thrones not 
ſafe without it. Even the good Emperors our 
Spaniard ſpeaks of, endeavoured to make all 
Men of one Opinion in religious Matters. 
Trajan raiſed a Perſecution againſt the Chri- 
ſtian Church. Hadrian forbad the Fews Cir- 
cumciſion, upon which there aroſe a War. 
There was a Perſecution of the Chriſtians in 
the Reign of Antoninus Philoſophus, but 'twas 
rather attributed to Lucius his Son- in Law, 
whom he had made Cæſar, than to him. Af- 
terwards when the Emperors were converted, 
in their turns, as they were Orthodox or Ar- 
rian, they ſtrove to unite all their Subjects 
under one and the ſame Belief. 

He who aſpires to Univerſal Empire, or who 
is in Poſſeſſion of it, will always ſtand in fear 
of different Religions; he will look upon ſuch 
Separations, as ſo many Endeavours to divide 


his Power; he will think the ſeparated Mem- 


bers or heretical Part, to be a Faction formed 
againſt him, and that whoſoever can put him- 
ſelf at the Head of it, may be in a Condition 
even to diſpute with him for the Dominion 
of the whole; he will dread the deſperate 
Courage and indefatigable Induſtry of a reli- 
gious Army; and for theſe Reaſons, the 
mighty Monarchs of the World, for many 

L Ages, 
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Ages, have pur ſued with the Sword, Fire, and 


Halters, ſuch whom either Error has with- 
drawn, or whom the true Dictates of Conſci- 
ence have divided from the publick Religion 
of their Country. 

But here it may be objected, this perſecuting 
Spirit has prevailed in little States and Domi- 
nions as well as in the greater; tis true, how- 
ever then the afflicted (according to Chriſt's 
own Direction) may fly from one Country to 
another, they may withdraw while the Storm 
rages, and they may go where they cannot be 
reached by the Church's unforgiving Hand: 
Bur of this Benefit Mankind will be deprived 
in Univerſal Monarchy. 

This the Roman Catholick Clergy have for 
ſome Years foreſeen ; and from the Time 
they found themſelves attacked, they have en- 
deavoured to reſtore temporal Power to its 
former Height, that their ſpiritual Power might 
be the more cxalted. 

If things could be ſo ordered, that no Na- 
tion could reſiſt the temporal Arm, the ſpiri- 
tual Arm might extend it ſelf every where 
without Oppoſition. 

Therefore of late they have uſed their utmoſt 
Endcavours, that ſome one Country might 


have ſovereign Sway over all the reſt : While 
Spain had the beſt Proſpect of it, they promot- 


ed the Spanyſh Intereſt in all the Courts of Eu- 
rope, Whoſe Deſigns they helped on every 
Pere, by being their Spies, Advocates, and 

Intelligencers, 
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Intelligencers. Tis notorious that the Prieſts, 
eſpecially the yy (who meddle moſt in 
8 


worldly Buſineſs, and pretend to the deepeſt 
Reach in Policy) were every where of the Ha- 
iſh Faction: But for ſome Years they have 
forſaken the Houſe of Auſtria ; and now, that 
the preſent French King, by his Conduct and 
Wiſdom, has ſet that Kingdom up ſo high, 
they deſire to advance him to a more eminent 
Height : They plead his Cauſe, they cabal for 
him; whatever they can do by working upon 
the Superſtition of Princes, or of the People, 
is in order to his Greatneſs : In ſhort, the Ca- 
tholick Clergy are univerſally on the Side and 
in the Intereſts of France. All which is ſo 
obvious to every private Man's Obſervation, 
that it needs not be inforced by any further 
Arguments. 

That they are Friends to Univerſal Monar- 
chy, and that they think it their Intereſt to 
promote it, is apparent enough ; but ſhould 
they gain their Point, peradventure it would 
have other Effects than they imagine : 'T would 
perhaps end in the weakening of their whole 
Hierarchy, if not, in all likelihood, it would 
leflen the Papal Authority, which muſt be- 
come ſubſervient to the Power of ſuch a ſo- 
vereign Lord, who, may be, would claim a 
Right to nominate Popes, as Charlemagne did, 
or at leaſt that their Election ſnould not be va- 
lid without his Confirmation, which Privilege 
all the Emperors uninterruptedly enjoyed in 
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the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Centuries. But 
theſe remote Fears do not operate upon them, 
they think the See of Rome founded upon a 
firm Rock, they rely upon the aarly Impreſſion 
of Reycrence towards it, with which they take 
care to imbibe the Minds of Kings and Empe- 
rors ; they therefore deſire one Man ſhould rule 
all, in Confidence they ſhall rule him ; and in- 
deed there is hardly any Prince, whom they 
hope not to govern either by: his Virtue, Or 
by his Vices. 

If then the unbounded Dominion, to which 
our Neighbours ſo viſibly aſpire, involves Man- 
kind in the Miſchiefs we have here reckoned 
up; if it ſnould put an End to Wars, only to 
introduce what is worſe than War, Thraldom, 
Poverty and Perſecution; if it ſhould be a 
Ipſa etiam Pace Sævum; if it brings on Ca- 
lamities, which the Valiant will be unable to 
oppoſe, and from which the Fearful cannot fly, 
all Men who love their Country, ſhould do 
their utmoſt to intercept the Growth and Pro- 
greſs of ſuch an Empire. 

Power is a Plant that from a ſmall Seed, 
will grow to a prodigious Height; "twill draw 
to its own Roots all the Nouriſhment, and it 
will ſo ſpread it ſelf as to overſhadow what- 
ever is round about it; tis not difficult to in- 
terrupt its Bcginnings, but when it has attained - 
to its full Strength, tis hardly to be ſhaken; 
we ſhould contemplate Primas dominands 
_ in arduo ; ubi ſis ay adeſſe 24 
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& Miniſtros. Before a Prince has fully eſta- 
bliſhed his Dominion, common Inteteſt may 
unite his Neighbours in a common Danger; 
but if he be ſuffered to fix himſelf ſtrongly, 
Fear, Intereſt, and Flattery, will interyene : 


Nations will croud in, and beg they may be 


admitted to receive his Yokez ſome will 


want his Protection, fome will ' requeſt his 
Aid, in order to oppreſs others; ſome States 
will perhaps ſubmit, as being careleſs who has 
the Dominion, ſo they may have the Trade 
and Riches ; and there is no ſort of Corrup- 
tion that will not enter into the Hearts of 
Commonwealths, Princes, and their Peo- 
ple, when once the virtuous Thoughts of de- 
fending publick Liberty are extinguiſhed : So 
that a King who by the Cowardiſe or Folly 
of ſome of his Neighbours, is ſuffered to be- 
come an Overmatch for the Reſt, will in no 
long Courſe of Time have the whole World 
Slaves either to his Fortune, or to his Power; 
and if ſome Sparks of Virtue and Courage 
remain in any ſingle Nation ſo as that it 
ſhould hold out for a while, and deſire to 
preſerve natural Freedom, *twill be left to 
ſtand alone, or rather Mankind will become 
ſo depraved as that all the reſt will give their 
helping Hands, and join in its DeſtruQion. 

With as much Brevity as ſo copious a Sub- 


jet was capable of, I have here deſcribed 


ſome of the great Empires that have been 
hitherto erected; I have ſhewn what Cala- 
4 : mities 


mities t 
ro engre 


S the whole, has brought 1 
d, and I have done it with this In- 
„ that the young Nobility and G 
to eſe Papers are di- 
having 4 ſhort ? iew before theny 


Times, may be the better able to form 


cat of the future, 
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